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THE ORIGIN OF SAIVISM AND ITS HISTORY 
IN THE TAMIL LAND 


BY 


K. R. SUBRAMANIAN, M.A® 
Lecturer in History, Maharaja’s College, V 121QHALVQAI 


(This thesis submitted in February 1927 was accepted by the University ot 
Madras for the Sankara-Parvathy prize for the year. ‘le author’s thanks are 
due to Dr, S. K. Iyengar and Mr. P. IT. Srinivasa lyenear the distinguished 
researchers in Indian history for some valuable suggestions made while 
revising this for the press.) 


PART I.—THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PHALLIC WORSHIP 
CHAPTER I. THE NAGAS 


In this chapter, it is argued from quasi-historical and historical 
sources that the Nagas were a widespread people in Ancient India. 


SECTION A. THE NAME ‘ NAGA’ 
The Naga of Legend 


Naga is a Sanskrit word meaning snake. It is also used by 
Sanskrit writers to designate a class of superhuman beings—who 
may be called ‘ snake-men’ as their bodies are half human and half 
snake. They can change their shapes at will. They possess plenty 
of wealth. Their women are very beautiful. ‘Their cities are 
magnificent. Eternal enjoyment is the characteristic feature of 
their life. This curious people live in the nether regions, 1.e., 
beneath the earth. Instances are not wanting, however, where 
the Nagas are classified among the Ganas in Swarga attending on 
the Gods. Side by side with these legendary notions, the Paurdanihkas 
give us facts of the existence and kingdoms of human Nagas on 
lerra firma.  Divested of strange attributes, they are men like any 


of as. 


Naga means Fill and Trec 


If the legendary Nagas were so-called because they lived beneath 
the earth, how did the human Nagas acquire the appellation? It 
is dificult to answer definitely. Naga means hill. Since we read 
of Dasyu hill-forts in the /é@das, some of the people of Ancient India 
must have lived on hills andin hill-caves. These habitats might 
have given rise to the name Naga. Naga also means tree. Our 
country was full of forests in those days and their denizens might 
have been called Naga by an extension of the word from the 
shelter to the sheltered. The enemies of the Aryans and Aryan 
sacrifices came as if from beneath the earth and swooped on the 
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Asrams and disturbed the Azshzs. ‘These evil-doers issued from 
the impenetrable forests of Dandaka as snakes dart out of their 
holes. 


Nagna means Naked 


Another explanation of the word Naga is possible if it can be 
derived from Nagna which means naked. Manimékalai speaks of 
the naked and cannibalistic Nagas of the Nicobars. In fact, the 
ancients were naked at first. Then they became semi-naked. 
Covering the upper part of the body is not ancient. Even kings 
and queens were sculptured in early times naked above the waist. 
Till late in the nineteenth century, most of the aborigines of 
Bastar were stark naked. Men and women of most of the jungle 
tribes are still nude to the waist. 


Naga Totem and Cult 


A mote likely explanation of the name may be found in the cult 
of Tree and Serpent worship. This cult seems to have been 
widespread in Ancient India. Butit must be said here and at once 
that this isa universal primitive cult.! The superstitions concern- 
ing the snake actuated by fear, or any other feeling or by its 
mysterious ways, weighed heavily on the minds of all the ancients. 

So the term Naga must have had primarily a totemistic signifi- 
cance. McLennan has shown that the. primitive society was a net- 
work of totems each of which had anemblem. Obviously the Naga 
totem in India hadalarge population spreading in all directions. 
The mention of the Gajas (elephants) and the Garudas (eagles)? as 
separate peoples in the Puranas tends to confirm this conclusion. 
These peoples reverenced and worshipped the symbols of their 
totems. Thus the Nagas would float the Naga banner when they went 
to war or rejoiced in peace. They would not harm a snake and would 
even entertain the fond belief that the snake too would not harm 
them ! 


SECTION B. NORTHERN INDIA 


There is no place in India withotit its Naga stories. Let us 
survey some of these relics before digging for indisputable historical 
facts. 


The Védas 


The Védas are the oldest literature of India. They describe the 
antagonism between the Aryans and the Dasyus. ‘This spirt of 
hostility continues to be portrayed in later Brahminical literature. 
Whether the difference between the two parties was ethnic, linguistic 


1 Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xi, pp. 399-423. 

2 The war between the Garudas and the Nagas is proverbial. One of the 
names of Garuda is Kiratasin. The war between the Guptas and the Nagas 
may be explained as a phase of the traditional conflict. The rivalry between 
Vishnu and Siva may be similarly explained. 


Note.—In the following pages Naga has tc be pronounced Naga. 
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or cultural, the latter viz. the Dasyus are associated with serpents.} 
One of the greatest foes of Indra was Vritra. And in a few 
passages, Vritra is spoken of as Af. This famous Dasyu leader 
was the son of Danu. This Danava was the head of the Kalakéyas 
according to the J/ahabharata.* Serpents are referred to as foes of 
Indra and the Dévas ina tew other passages. Arbuda was another 
serpent enemy of Indra. While writers are not wanting who 
explain away the references to serpents as mere imagery, there are 
others who interpret the Sésvadévas of the Dasyus as serpent deities. 
Indeed, one learned writer C. V. Vaidya" goes to the extent of 
ingeniously identifying the Dasyus with the Nagas. 


THE PuUIAHAS 


The nether-world is divided into seven regions by the Puranas, 
of which the first four were occupied by the Daityas and the 
Danavas and the rest by the Nagas. The lowest region was 
Patala a delightful account of which is given by Narada in the 
Vishnu Purdna.* According to another division by the Purdnas§ 
and the .JZahabharata, India contained nine parts. Of them the 
Western was the Naga. Virupaksha, the Naga demigod, was the 
guardian of that quarter. Alberuni in quoting this division added 
that Naga was south-western. Be that asit may, one division of 
India was Naga. 


Patala 


So we must look for Patalain the South-West or West of India. 
In the story of Jimutavahana,® Gokarna is placed at the entrance to 
Patala. We shall refer later on to the interesting Naga associations 
with Kanara and Malabar. ‘The location of this blessed region of 
music and damsels is not however easy. For, the mouth of the 
Indus, the mouth of the Ganges, Assam, the valley of the Narmada, 
Ceylon and further South have been called Patala now and then. 

At the mouth of the Indus, Alexander found a port named Patala. 
According to Rajatarangini,’? a Kashmir king entered the cave 
of Namuchi after crossing the Chinab and became king of Patala. 
In the story of the Sagaraputras for whom the Ganges descended 
from the heavens, Patala is placed at the mouth of the sacred river. 
Assam was the Nagaloka of Uliipi the Naga princess who married 
Arjuna in his banishment. It was also the Varaka of Narakasura a 


1 Quoted from Oldham, The Sun and Serpent, pp. 32-35. 

Rig Veda, i. 32. 5,8; 52,10. Ahi=Vritra. - 

i. 61.8; i. 80.1; i. 103.7. Ahi as enemy of Déva or Arya, 

i. 51. 6; ii. 11. 20; ii. 14.4; viii. 3.19. Arbuda a serpent enemy of Indra. 

ii. 11. 18; Sama Véda, ii. 5.22. Vritra, son of Danu. 

Read also Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts iv, pp. 408-410 and Oldfield Howey, 
The Encircled Serpent. d 

2 Udyoga and Vana ( Tirthayatra). . - 

3 Quoted by Hiralal in Maharaja’s College Magazine, Vizianagram, vol. v, 
part i. 
See also Vaidya, Medieval Indza, vol. i, p. 82. 

4 Vogel, /ndian Serpent Lore, Introduction, p. 31, 
3 Majumdar, Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, App. 1. 
® Vogel, ante, ch. iv, p. 179. 7 Trans. by Stein, iii, stanzas 468-470. 
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mighty monarch and the great ancestor of the Assam kings accord- 
ing to seventh century inscriptions.1 Ptolemy calls the people 
round Sylhet the Mangalogai or the naked people. The Naga 
tribes and the Naga hills of Assam are reminiscent of these ancient 
traditions. 


The Eptes 


The Epics refer to Bhogavatias the abode of the Nagas. The 
Ramayana speaks of it as the city of Daityas and serpents under 
the rule of Vasuki. The directions of Sugriva and the conquests 
of Ravana the Rakshasa king of Ceylon contain a vivid account of 
the powerful Nagas living in walled towns full of palaces and 
towers, Hiralal? locates Bhogavati at Ramtik in Nagpur District. 
‘With this location, the legend of the city being situated in 
Patala quite fits in as this tract of country lies just below the high 
tableland of the Satpuras.’ 


Sone more Naga Kingdoms 


These children of Kadru, the Nagas were the sons of earth ina 
real sense as they lived under it according to legends. One of them 
Sesha, a demi-god and a sound Sanskrit scholar, was the great 
support of his mother! Every one knows that there is water 
beneath the earth. So the epic writer gets round the difficulty ef 
locating the land of perfumes and beauties in water by saying that 
the ocean was the abode of the Nagas. The Hindu story-writers are 
painfully at variance with regard to the location of Patala or 
Nagaloka. When they wrote that it was beneath the earth, they 
meant that it was in some generally unknown and inaccessible part 
of the south. With the extension of geographical knowledge, 
their imaginary or fantastic Patala was shifted further and further 
south. At the same time, they did recognize the existence of Nagas 
by their side organized into kingdoms or republics. But the latter 
were not the Puranic Nagas with quaint features! 

' The Mahaiharata* speaks of the ocean as the abode of the Nagas 
in general and does not give any particulars. We shall see later on 
that there were many Naga islands near and away from India which 
kept up and improved the maritime, commercial and colonial 
activities of the mainland. The great Epic is\not silent about the 
land kingdoms of the Nagas. Already, Bhogavatiand Manipur of 
Ulapi> have been mentioned. Besides, in and round Indraprastha 
was a Naga region. The destruction of Khandava forest® and the 
expulsion of the natives of the place preceded the foundation of the 
glorious city of Indraprastha on the spot by the Pandava brothers. 
In the great war, the Nagas who swarmed from the frontier fought 
hard and revengefuliy on the side of Duryodhana who came to be 
known as Nagadhwaja. The aftermath of this war was so bad that 


* Lp. [id Oia sin 7 ey Bh 


p- 
2 Trans. by MN: Dutt, pp. 813, 1626. See also M/. &., trans. by M. N. 
Dutt, CUdyoga, ch. 103. 


° Maharaja's College Magazine, vol. v, partI. Seealso Vogel, ante, 
chav, Pp. cue 


“ Adi., xxi. 6. 5 Ioid., ccexxxiv. ° Jbid., trans. by M. N. Dutt. 


pe 
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the Pandava-Naga rivalry continued till a Naga king of Takshasila 
killed by trickery Parikshit the Great of the lunar race. This final 
attempt at supremacy fanned the smouldering embers and Janameé- 
jaya the son of Parikshit evidently fought with his enemies, took 
hundreds of them as captives and quenched the flame of his passion 
by burning them alive in the well-known Sarpa-Yaga.' Also, did 
not the wicked Nagas steal away the jewels of Uttanka the devoted 
scholar on the banks of the Ganges? Worthier causes have not 
Stiniulated any war in history. But, Janamejaya had to contend 
against the Nagas on two sides. According to Uttanka, there were 
many Naga dwellings to the north of the Ganges, i.e., to the east 
of the Pandava capital. This great holocaust paralysed the Nagas. 
But it was only for a time. For, we shall see in due course 
how they revived once at least in the historical period, just before 
the rise of the Guptas. With remarkable fecundity, they bred and 
flourished again. And they have not died out till now. 


Buddhist Stories 


Buddhist literature tells more about the Nagas. From the 
stories of Buddha we learn that the conversion of the Nagas was 
his great work. Undoubtedly Buddhism had greater success than 
Aryanism in elevating the Nagas. Buddha is associated with the 
Nagas of even such distant places as Puhar of the Chola country.? 
Besides learning from this literature that the Nagas were spread 
throughout India, we get the information that the Nagas were an 
inferior people and cursed their evil karma. What is more, one 
of the /Jatakas throws out a hint about the loose morals of the 


Nagas.? 
The N. W. Naga Kingdoms 


There was a cluster of Naga kingdoms in the north-west ot 
India. Gdandhara (Kandahar) was one. Kashmir was another. 
The J/Jataka* which mentions the two kingdoms makes Takshasila 
the Naga capital. The latter city so well known in the great~Epic 
was the seat of King Elapatra who travelled all the way to Sarnath 
to hear the Teacher and was converted after a Vigorous controversy.° 
Two more Nagarajas Gopala of the Kabul valley and Apalala of 
the Swat valley were converted by Buddha according to Hiuen. 
Tsang.® The latter” tells the story of a Sakya youth who became. 
King of Udyana (the Swat valley) by marrying a Naga Princess. 
The pilgrim adds that the Naga chiefs of those parts were con- 
quered by Kanishka with some difficulty. 


The Gangetic Kingdones 


Turning now to the Gangetic valley, we meet with a number of 
Two of them are located at the foot of Mount 


Naga kings. 
eA at lil: ® Akitta Jataka. 
3 Trans. by Cowell, v, p. 85. SOL Ca iliapce on 


’Vogel, ante, ch. 2. 
® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, i, pp. 03, 122,.126. 


7 Ibid. 
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Daddura! in the Himalayas and in vMosamibiawby sihe 9/7777.0-. 
Hiuen Tsang writes that near Ahichchatra (= serpent-umbreila) 
Buddha preached for seven days and converted its Naga King.’ 
Near kosambi, Buddha subdued another Naga king.* Magadha 
the first scene of Buddha's activities has many Naga stories. Nagas 
Svastika and Maninaga belonged to this kingdom.> Muchilinda 
the Nagaraja who sheltered the Buddha under the Sedhi tree, and 
Nagaraja Kala who predicted Buddha’s enlightenment were natives 
Ol Mion citar = The Naga of Urvila? on the Naga river was 
converted after the first sermon. Between Rajagriha and Sravasti, 
a bridge was built on the Ganges by sthe Nagas for =emecha,° 
Nalanda famous later as a university was named after a Naga.® 


Buddha and the Nagas 


In kingdoms like Magadha which were outside the Aryan pale 
for long and which followed the Asura customs even with regard 
to the shape of the burial mounds, the new religion rapidly spread 
its way. The Sisunaga?® contemporaries of Buddha embraced the 
new religion. The Nagas became friendly to Sakyasimha, adopted 
his faith, shared his reiics and guarded his stupas. The eternal 
evidence for their conversion was the cobra hood over Buddha 
images. Buddhist relic worship had its originin the Naga ancestor- 
worship. Ancestor-worship, Serpent-cult and Saiva religion appear 
to have been mixed up in Budcha’s time. 

At birth, Buddha was bathed by two dragons. According to 
tradition which is confirmed by archeology/1, Buddha was first 
a worshipper of Siva. Inthe excavations at Kapilavastu, golden. 
naga figures were found.!” A golden naga was found ina tomb 
of Mahanaman the Sakya ruler after Buddha's father. 


In the Sunlight of History 


When we pass from Puranic to historical literature, we pass as 
it were from moonlight into sunlight. The features of men and 
institutions become clearer and we can speak of them with certainty. 
We shall divide our study under three heads (a) The Indus region, 
(2) The Jumna-Gangetic region, and (¢) Central India. 

The curtain liitts at Mohenjo Daro!? where Dr. Marshall has 
excavated remains of about 3000 B.c. A devotee with a Naga 
hood over his head indicating his Naga lineage has heen 
unearthed there. It would be unsafe to build on this slender 
evidence but for confirmatory evidences about the Nagas of this 
region from Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures which have been 


Aas Whe JIL. 2 Ante, i. 206. 

* Beal, anle, i. 200. o LON 257s 

5 Vogel, die. 3. a loid., che 2. 

TRL OL, PN owel, ate. ch. 2: 


Seal, Gc wli OF 

'° For the view that they and tthe Nandas were Nagas see Fergusson 7Jyvee 
and Serp. Worship, PP. 63-4. 

Iv fp 1710... VO Die 

12 Aych, Sur of indie. A Report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities 
in Nepal Vayeim ioc cet oa. 

19 Arch Suv. of India, Annual Report, 1924-5, p. 61. Also p. 4, Memoir 
No. 31, arch, Survey of India. 
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abstracted above. The Takhis and the Vahlas or Bahlikas were 
the two large tribes that we must study in this region. The Kathes 
met by Alexander! at Taxila gave the name Kathiawar. Colonel 
Tod concludes that they were also called Takhis and were of the 
race of Takshaka.* ‘There are references to the Nagas in the 
inscriptions of the Gurjara chief Dadda I who ruled near Kaira and 
Broach (fifth century A.p.)? and the Gupta King Skandagupta* who 
has left an inscription in Junagadh. 


The Takhts and the Bahlikas 


Closely related to the Takhis were the Vahlas or Bahlikas lords 
of the Indus valley. The Makabharata> includes the Madras as a 
branch of the Bahlikas whose capital was Sialkot. Among them, 
property descended in the female line as among the Newars and the 
Arattas. Inthe third century A.D., the period of disintegration in 
India, the Puranas say that three Bahlikas ruled as independent 
kings for thirty years.® 


Kashmir 


By the way, it may be mentioned that after Aravalo the Naga 
king of Kashmir and contemporary of Asoka according to the 
Mahawamsa,? we do not readof Naga kings as such in its annals 
till the Karkotas.® But at every turn in that country there are 
Naga traditions and relics of the Naga cult.° 


Naga Supremacy 


Mention has already been made of Bahlika independence. An 
unidentified Chandra of the Mehrauli pillar inscription,!° is said to 
have defeated the Bahlikas among others and established his sove- 
reignty over Northern India. This Chandra could not have ruled 
after Samudragupta who extended his rule over the bulk of 
Northern India. So, somewhere between the fall of the Kushanas 
and the rise of the Guptas to supremacy under Samudragupta i.e., 
roughly, in the third century A.p. we find a number of Naga chiefs 
ruling in the Jumna-Gangetic valley. 


Some Light ona Dark Pertod 


At the end of the third century A.D., the Puranas say, the valiant: 
Visvasphant (Naga ?) of the Magadhas will be emperor of India.*? 
The Bhagavata locates his capital at Padmavati.'? Early in the 


1 Oldham, ante, p. 113. 
2 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 702. 
3 Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 313. 
4 Jbid., p. 218n. See also Gupta lns., p. 62. 
5 Karn2z, ch. 37-38 ; Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 316. 
PePanciter, ance, p. 7/3. (Weeisen hae. 
8 Vaidya, Medicval Hindu India, vol. i, p. 202. ® Vogel, 231. 
10 Gupta Ins. For adiscussion about Chandra see A. V. V. lyer’s lectures, 
The Hindu, 13th and 24th February, 1928. 
11 Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 73. 
12 Taranatha (seventeenth century A.D.) describes a family of Chandras who 
became rulers of Magadha from their home Aparantaka. Of them Phani 
Chandra and Hamsa Chandra were powerful. A generation after the latter 
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fourth century there will rule nine Naga kings at Champavati or 
Padmiavati and seven at Mathura.? 

From the Gupta inscriptions we may infer that even during the 
fourth century A.D. there were many small Naga kingdoms in this 
region. They had to be subdued by the Guptas as the Nagas of the 
Deccan had to be brought round by war or marriage by the Pallavas 
acentury before. The Naga contemporaries and foes of the Guptas 
belonged to the semi-independent tribes inthe later Gupta empire on 
its western frontier. 


Naga Chiefs everywhere 


In the early Gupta period, there was Mahesvara Naga? son of 
Nagabhatta. Nagasena, Ganapati Naga and Nagadatta were con- 
quered by Samudragupta. Before starting on his dzgvtjaya, Samu- 
dragupta had to face at Puspa (Kanauj?) the combined attack of 
Achyuta (of Ahichchatra), Nagasena and an unknown king of the 
Kota family.® Probably these were neighbouring Naga chiefs who 
confederated to deal a deadly blow to the rising new power. Inthe 
subsequent list of his conquests in Aryavarta occur Chandravarma, 
Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta and others the last two evidently 
the same as those who attacked Puspa. Bhavanaga, another Naga 
king of the Gangetic valley gave his daughter in marriage to 
Gautamiputra Vakataka, son of Pravarasena I. The Bharasivas to 
which Bhavanaga belonged are said to be represented by the Bhar 
Rajputs. They were a powerful family as they are said to have 
celebrated many Asvamedhas.* Kuberanaga® a Naga princess is said 
to have been married by Chandragupta II and their daughter 
Prabhavati was given in marriageto Rudrasena II Vakataka, 
great-grandson of Gautamiputra. Itis evident from the Naga 
marriage alliances with the Vakataka and Gupta families that the 
Nagas were no small factors in the recent past and in contemporary 
politics. In Skandagupta’s reign, Sarvanaga was the Vishayapati 
or governor of Antarvedi, i.e., between the Ganges and the Jumna.°® 

Mention has been made previously of the Nagas of Mathura and 
Padmavati (25 miles from Narwar). That the former was a big 
Naga centre from still earlier times can be amply proved from the 
Brahmi inscriptions which give plenty of Naga names largely of the 
Koliya gana. A few of the Padmavati coins? with a humped bull on 
one side have been discovered and they evidently belong to the 
local Naga chiefs. The Bul! mark on these coins and the name 
Bharasivas throw some light on the cult of the Naga kings. 


came Chandragupta. The problems of Chandra and the true extent of 
Samudragupta’s conquests require further investigation. Jad. Ant., vol. iv, 
p. 363; Vidyabushan, //story of Indian Logic, p. 252 f. n. 

1 Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 73. 

2 Gupta Ins., p. 283. 

3 Jbid., p. 13. Did the Kota family belong to Nagarkot or Karkota Nagar, 
75 mites from the borders of the Indore State. Hf. /nd., vol. xv, p. 289; Jnd. 
Ant., vol. xiv, p. 45. 

* Ind. Ant., vol. xii, p. 241. ep. 112. wNOl. XV, pao 

6 Gupta Ins., No. 16. 

7 Rapson’s Coins, pt. v., No. 2. Also Arch. Sur. of India, Rep., 1914-15, 
part I, p. 21; 1915-16, p. 101. 
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Cora Wulia—- The A tlakvlas 


Central India contains the old and noteworthy Buddhist monu- 
ments of Barhut and Sanchi. They, as usual with others of their 
kind, contain many Naga names. The Puranas speak of the 
Kilakila kings before Vindhyasakti the first Vakataka.' Wedonot 
know if we have to look for the Kalakeyas of the Mahabharata in 
the Kilakilas and the Kalatoyakas of the early fourth century 4.Dv. 
Ciiousl tiem a xvane calls Vindiyasakti? himself a Kilakila 
though we do not have any further evidence as to his Naga origin. 


Lhe Dynasty of Vidrsa and the Manidhanyas. 


A dynasty of Vidisa came to fame just after the rise of the 
Vakatakas. At this time it is very difficult to synchronise the 
rulers of the Purau7c dynasties at a particular period. It ishowever 
the first axiom of a Puranic critic that the Puranas speak of contem- 
porary dynasties as if they were successive. So the Naga dynasty 
of Vidisa was an old one descended as it was from Adi-Sesha him- 
celi.? Bhogin was the first famous kine. He was a mighty monarch. 
Paice soma successor was Sadachandra or Chandramsa or Rama 
Chandra who was a great ruler. It might be that the Vakataka 
expansion was at the expense of the successors of Sadachandra. 
Be that as it may, Naga dynasties are not wanting even as late as 
the end of the fourth century A.p. Gupta kings will enjoy 
only Magadha and upto Allahabad. ‘To the west will 1ule the Naga 
kings.* So the Puraduus say. Whom do we find to the south (?) of 
the Gupta? Kings born from Manidhanya or Manichara will enjoy 
tem Naishadas, Yadukas, Sasitas and Kalatoyakas.° The dynasty 
is undoubtedly Naga as only the Naga is said by tradition to bear 
the want or jewel in its head. To the east is an unidentified 
Javanaga Maharajadhiraja in the sixth century A.p.°® 


Some Later Relics 


If we glance at the later history of these parts, the Kalachiiri 
Chedis of Bundelkand trace their ancestry to Kartaviryarjuna’ the 
Piatto? cltitaya. Ihe Gond chicfs of the Central provinces® 
claim descent from the Nagavamsa. The Rajas of Chota Nagpur? 
trace their origin to Naga Pundarika and even to-day their turban 
is like a coiled cobra and the cobra figures in their seal and arms. 
The race called Tusha, Taksha, and Tak relating to the Mori, the 
Paramars, etc., of Rajaputana, writes Col Tod, an authority in 
this field, is met with in inscriptions of that part of the country.!° 

Before leaving this section, we are tempted to ask the questions, 
where these ubiquitous Nagas filling the canvas of history like 


emlaroiter, wile. p. 72. Pee pe? 2a 
PUG. 12. id 73. 

ord. : OF paid , Vole sail, ps 61. 

PE O7C ey Ole, Ds 2. 8 Viewel, aire, Vninodm, p. 3b. 
ee lOTd: 


101,86, See also Jud. Ant., vol. xiv, p.75 and Arch. Surv. of Lndia, Rep. 
ieep. 310. 
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the proverbial winged ants were before the third century A.p. and 
where they went after. The only possible answer is that they have 
been there always. 


SECTION CC. THe DECCAN 


There are more remains of the Nagas in the Deccan and South 
India, either because of the barrier of mountains and forests which 
effectively prevented, for long, foreign influences from filtering down 
tu the south or because there were more of the Naga people in these 
regions, 


My thology—The Harivansa 


Reference has already been made to the location of Patala some- 
where inthe Narmada valley and south of Gokarna. The Hartzamsa) 
the oldest Purana mentions the four sons of Yadu by Naga wives 
who had founded four kingdoms in Mahishmati (the Narmada 
valley), Sahyadrt tableland (somewhere in the middle of the Western 
Ghats), Banavasi and Ratnapura (in Central Provinces ?). If there 
is any truth inthe statement, the Deccan except the eastern coastal! 
strip, was ruled by Nagas from the earliest times. 


Naga Llslands 


The Buddhist stories speak of Nagarajas Krishna and Gautamka 
coming to hear the Buddha in Supparaka from their isles in the 
western ocean.” As sure as anything, they were converted to the 
new faith. [he /d/akas speak of a Naga island near Broach? 
(Elephanta ?) and another Karadwipa?* near it. 

The story of the Nagas of Majerika interests us most. The 
relics of Ramagrama?>® were rescued from destruction by the local 
Nagas and carried to Majerika and subsequently to Ceylon. 
Cunningham locates Ptolemy’s Malanga near Masulipatam 
an! his Bassaronagos in the tract of country between the 
Godavari and the Krishna surrounded by water on three sides. 
Whether we agree with the identifications of the learned Doctor or 
not, there is ne doubt that the V enowi( stiver Meoumiry wacea 
populous Naga centre once upon a time. By the way, it may be 
mentioned here that Salivahana, the founder of the Satavahana 
dynasty which ruled in the Deccan from the time of Asoka, and over 
it til' the third century A.b. was born to Adi-Sesha the Nagaraja 
and a Brahman girl of Paithan on the upper Godavari. 


Some Historical Dynastles—The Hathayas 


The Haihavas are an ancient dynasty. In Mahishmati Ravana 
is said to have been defeated by Kartavine wine blcihayan live 
dynasty was descended from Ahi or Vritra.© Traces of this 


Y Waidya, Jlediavat find? fidia, tp. 80. 

2 Vowelyd ie source Sis eee ea lol 

5 Majumdar, Cunningham’s dz. Geog., pp. 611 and 612. See also Beal, 
CNLE, omen 

® Mlaharaja’s College Magazine, vol. v, part i, by Hiralal. 
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dynasty can be found even in the later centuries. The Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya II and the Rashtrakuta kings Krishna 
If and Indra {Il married Haihayas.! There were a group of 
ieee the Gulbirea District imethe dl]th, 12th anded3th 
centuries.” As late as a.p. 1040 an Ahihaya connects himself with 
the ancient? Mahishmati. Haihaya chiefs are met with in inscrip- 
bom sor later centuries in Palnad? now a desert but full of elory in 
the Buddhist age (Guntar District.) The later Kona chiefs of 
Godavari claim descent from the Haihayas.$ 


Lhe Anidhiras and the Chutus 


Bpigraphy reveals a large Naga population in the Deccan includ- 
moo ercotesiroim tiie early centuries of the Christian era. The 
Chutus or Nagas of South Deccan bore the title of Maharathi and 
called themselves Nagas.® They were governors under the Sata- 
vahanas, and, on their fall became supreme in the Deccan. The 
Myakadoni inscription? mentions a general of Pulumavi (third 
century a.v.) called Skandanaga in modern Bellary District. The 
inscription at Malavalli® of one Chutukulananda Satakarni king of 
Vaijayanti (third century A.D.) establishes the sway of the Nagas 
further south. 

The Kanheri inscription? of Naga Mulanika wife of a Maharathi, 
daughter of ‘the Great King’ and mother of Skanda Naga extends 
the Chutu realm to Aparanta north of modern Bombay. A Nasik 
inscription mentions a royal officer Agiyatanaka and his son 
Kapananaka.'® Agni Mitra Nagahas given a lhion-pillar at Karli 
near Bombay (first century aA.p.).!’ The earliest inscription of 
Nanaghat (second century B.C.) speaks of the Andhra queen Naga- 
nika and an Andhra general Nakayiro.'? An inscription at Bhaja 
contains the name of a Naga of Bhogavata!? while another from 
Kuda!? refers tonun Naganika, niece of Agnimitra Naga. The 
sculptures of Naga kings and big men and ordinary Naga men and 
women at Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta reveal in a curious manner 
the existence of a Naga population there. The inscriptions at 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta contain plenty of Naga names.’> A 
cursory reading of Luder’s lst of Brahmi inscriptions will 
place before us hundreds of Naga names. Place names and 
personal names may not be safely trusted as primary evidence, 
but are useful as secondary evidence to prove our case. Vaidya, 


ep. Lite Olga pmcoo, 202. ewOLd. 8 Jong, 

iE R., 1910, p. 117. ne p. 8d. 

pel rd.; 1894, votn Sepes 

2 Dubreuil, igen Hie of the Deccan, ch. 3. 

mee peeid., vol. xiv, p. 153 

Pei l95 of Luders’ list in 2p. dud., vol. x, App. 

Pwiivd., Nos. 085, 1021, 1186. 

10 No. 1341, Luder's list 4p. /ad., vol. x, App. 

neem. VOl, Vil, p. 49. 

12 11]4 and 1116 of Luder’s list, ante. 

US 101d 0/3: tte 1078: 

ror sculptures of the people called Nagas see pp. 28, 29, 31, 56, 60, 92. 
For their names, see Burgess, Suddhist Stupas of '‘Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapela, pp. cS 82, 91, 100, 110 and 111. 
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as usual, makes an ingenious guess that the Satavahanas were 
Maharathi Kshatriyas of the Nagavamsa.' But tradition calls them 
Brahmans on their inother’s side and they call themselves 
Brahmans. However, we may infer from the abundant Naga names 
in inscriptions and Naga sculptures that the Deccan was a populous 
Naga centre and the Na@agenitawas pepe aimciucr 

The Pallavas a feudatory of the Andhra rulers succeeded to the 
rule of the Deccan by betriemdine ‘the @hiit \ Acasa ie waetc 
established as kings by a Naga marriage. The Chalukyas over- 
threw a Trilochana Pa//ava to establish them power tm treme eccan, 


The Alupas and the Séndrakas 


It we take the history of the Deccan a few centuries later, we 
find several Naga dynasties like the Alupas,? the Sendrakas? and 
the Sindas.* The Alupas “or igvas |i eeeete Oncor 
the feudatories of the Western Chalukyas some of whose inscrip- 
tions mention them as such. ‘Their kingdom lay to the north-east 
of Banavasi province. Their history before the seventh century is 
in obscurity. Chitravadhana seems to have been a familiar name 
among the early kings. It must be noted, as Dr. Fleet suggests, 
that Aluka was an epithet of Sesha. Wecannot say at present if 
there were any relations between the Chitravahanas and the Sata- 
vahanas. 


The Naga-khanda 


Another feudatory of the Western Chalukyas was the Séndrakas. 
Their province was Nayar-khanda or Nagarkhanda which roughly 
comprised a division of the Banavasi province. South Deccan and 
North Mysore were the Naganadu. The Sendrakas were feuda- 
tories of the early Kadambas.° In an inscription of Vinayaditya 
(A.D. 680-696), the province of Naga-khanda is called Nayar-khanda 
whose people had ‘as their crest the Naga called Nagara-havu in 
Canarese.’ 


The Sindas 


It might be that the Sindas derived their name from the famous 
river Sindhu (= the Indus). Any way, they are found in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries over a large portion of the Deccan. 
The Sindas of Bijapur and Dharwar were of the Naga race, had 
the Naga banner and called themselves lords of Bhogavati. Their 
ancestors were Pulikala (Drav: pulz=tiger) and Nagaditya. They 
had many branches of which five are given below. 


1 Medieval Hindu India, vol.i, p. 262. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, part ii, p. 309. See also /p. /nd., vol. ix, p. 15, 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, p. 292. Also Zp. Ind., vol. iii, 51. Also Bombay 
Gazetteer, p. 281. Also £p. /nd., vol. v, p. 259. 

+ Bombay Gazetteer, pp.0/3-0 | Loe 77 ap ese sl oleae aly 
175, 311; x, 25, 31,35), 37,739), 40) esd cose OS cen also c/s ame Oo) 
pp. lll-5. Also Nosw193 and 198 of SIs and spa s2s 1014: Fie App. 
Lastly, Vaidya, Medzeval Hindu India, vol. i, p. 86. 

§ Ind. Ant., vol. xiv, pp. lsandelee 
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THE SINDAS. 
| | | | 
I 


de zh Or : Je 
Of Bagadage Of Erambarage Arasabidi Karahata Chhindas 
(Bagalkot) (Yelburga) (Bijapur) (Satara) of 
under the W. twelfth century the | Austar, 
Chalukyas, dynasty sindas eleventh 
tenth andeleventh a branch at Sudi, of of Celitiin. 
centuries. Dharwar District. Munja. Belgave. 


Besides the above, there were minor chiefs of the Sinda family 
in Nolambavadi and Kadambalege. There are Sinda place names 
in Bellary even now. The Sindas called themselves emperors of 
Patala. Such a widespread dynasty could not have come into 
existence all of a sudden, and their presence in a region once 
occupied by the Chutus and the Andhras is not fortuitous. 


The Sindas of Bastar 


The Sindas of Bastar were one of the thirty-six Agzkulas. 
They say in their inscriptions that they belonged to the Naga- 
Vamsa and had the title of lords of Bhogavati. They had the 
tiger-crest and the snake-banner. The /zzga is found in their 
copper-plate grants. ‘They were of the Kasyapa gotra. Their 
inscriplions are found only from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
But there were Nagas in and round Bastar from much earlier times. 
Tivaradeva of Dakshina Kosala (A.D. 425) is said to have defeated 
_the Nagas somewhere in that region.’ Again, the Naga chief 
mentioned by Vijayaditya Il, Eastern Chalukya, in his inscription? 
(A.D. eighth century) cannot be mistaken for any other than a 
potentate of Bastar. 


Sgecrion D. SoutH INDIA AND CEYLON 
Stortes—The Epics 


Ceylon has had close relations with South India from eaily times. 
If Ceylon was the abode of the Rakshasas, so parts of South India 
were according to the Ramayana. If Ceylon was the abode of the 
Nagas and the Yakshas according to the Alahawamsa, so parts of 
South India were according to various other accounts. The nether 
regions have been assigned to the Aakshasas and the Nagas by the 
Puranas and so, South India and Ceylon being the farthest land 
limits of India must have appealed once to Northern imagination 
as Patala. Sthalapurdnas? are not wanting in the Zamzlakam which 
mention Naga chiefs as worshipping at some of the Saiva shrines. 
The Mahabharata narrates the flight of some of the Nagas of the 
Khandava forest to Ramanaka (Parasuramanaka i.e. Malabar) whose 
people are described as handsome and rich and as devotees of 
Yakshas.* According to the Bhaégavata Puradna,* the original home 
of Kaliya was Ramanaka. 


1 Gupta Ins., p. 298. 2 Ind. Ant., vol, xx. p. 101. 

3 Narasimhalu Naidu, Aistory of South India |(Tam.), pp. 49, 322, 331, 635, 
637, 779, 781, 787, 811, 817, 828. 

4 Bhisma, vill. 5 Vogel, ante, ch. i, p. 88n, 
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The Atah@wainsa 


Buddhist stories also people these regions with Nagas. The 
Mahawamsa which professes to sketch the history of Ceylon from 
Buddha’s time has two interesting stories for us.) Vijaya met 
with the Nagas and Yakshas in the island on his arrival from 
Kalinga on his conquering expedition (sixth century B.c.). Second- 
ly, two Naga chiefs of Manipallavam Mahodara and Chulodara 
fought for the kingdom, while Buddha interfered, pacified and 
converted them. 


Mantmekalat 


Manimékalat has a similar story about Manipallavam, an island 
between India and Ceylon, 30) yojanas south of Puhar.* It also 
locates Naganadu somewhere about Ceylon by narrating a big cat- 
astrophe of an earthquake in a town in Gandhara which sank 400 
yojanas on that account till it reached Naganadu!*% The island of 
Manipallavam is the scene of aromantic story of a Chola king which 
we read inthe same epic. ‘The royal hero went to Patala and had 
(taitson with Pilivalai, daughter of Valaivanan king of Manipallavam. 
The child born of this union was Tondaman Ilam Tirayan in whom 
some writers see the progenitor of the later Pallavas.4 The epic 
inhabits the isles north-east of Ceylon with cannibalistic Nagas 
and suggests that Java too was Naga by mentioning Nagapura 
as its capital.> One more place is associated with the Nagas 
by Manimekalai and that is Puhar the splendid capital of the 
Cholas which is praised for its magnificence from the epic days 
through the days of Buddhadatta, Sambandhar and Pattinathar. 
Puhar was once the capital of the Nagas who were driven out by 
the first Chola king Muchukunta with the aid of Indra’s demon.® 
The suggestion that is conveyed by this account is that Muchukunta 
was an outsider and conquered the Naganadu on the banks of the 
Kaveri. He helped Indra’ at Amaravati against the Asuras and so 
was helped by the latter in his southernconquest. The sister epic 
Silappadikaéram® compares Puhar withthe Naga capital, and Puhar 
has been known as Nagaram or Pattinam the city par excellencefrom 
early times. 


fiistovical tacis=- 7 fiesauolds 


Ptolemy the geographer mentions Uraiyur near Trichinopoly as 
Orthoura® (= Uragapura or Snakecity ?). Sornagos was ruling 
there in his time (150 a.bp.) evidently a descendant of the Chola 
and the Naga families. There were Nagas in and round Nega- 


' Trans. Geiver, pp. 6, 54,°55. | Sée also Beal wire el Oder p nlx 

= pp. 08) cle ca: 5 pp. 83 and 34. 
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7 This may be a reference tou a Satakarni. The Ikshvaku associations, 
stories of Muchukunta in Palnad, and traditions of a Kakandi in Nellore 
open a new vista of thought. 

8p. 34. The Nattukkottat Chettis call themselves Nagarathar and 
Puhar or Navaram they claim as their original home. A study of the commu- 
nity in Thurston’s Castles and Tribes of South India makes us suspect their Naga 
lineage. 

L a iorsacili, alncient India as Described by Ptolemy (1885), pp. 63-4. 
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patam' (Nagappattinam) which is mentioned by Ptolemy and 
early Tamil literature. The Ba/o? who, he says, lived round the 
place were probably the Parathavar. The name Chola itself seems 
to have been derived from Chora meaning thief (Tam. Aa/lan) 
though Muchukunta and his dynasty claim Ikshvaku descent. 


The Pandya 


Kanakasabai Pillai, the father of Tamil history, calls the Maruvar, 
the Hyznar, the Oltyar and the Parathavar Nagas.* The fierce 
Maravas of Pandya gave the title Maran to their ruler. Is it unlikely 
that the Pandya was of arava lineage especially as the Marazvas 
are the most populous and noteworthy of the Pandya inhabitants ? 
Their marriage and religious customs are peculiar like those of the 
Kallar and mark them off as a community different from the caste 
non-Brahinans. 


The Chéra 


The Chera is another ancient Tamil kingdom. It consists 
primarily of the Malabar coast the Ramanaka of the Muhdbharata. 
This country is known in Tamil as Malaiyalam i.e. Av7277 land or 
land of mountains the abode of the Awvavar. Their kings called 
themselves Vanavar probably because they lived in Malainadu ; 
they had the appropriate bow emblem. 


The Nayars 


The Chéra country is the iand of the Nayars which, on account of 
its isolation, has preserved to this day some of the peculiar social 
and religious customs. The word Naga is sometimes written in 
early inscriptions, Naya as in Nayanika which occurs in the 
Nanaghat inscription (150 B.c.). So itis probable that the Nayars 
of Malabar represent in a comparatively pure state the ancient 
Nagas, whereas their neighbours had long ago evolved out of the old 
customs and manners. But it must be borne in mind that in evolu- 
tion the original stamp is not completely effaced. 

The wearing of the Nagapatam by Nayar women till recently, 
the great reverence forthe Naga throughout Malabar, traces show- 
ing the prevalence of polyandry once, the marumakkathdyam law of 
inheritance —do these not confirm the equation of Naga and Naya’? 
The peculiar top-knot in which the hair is tied by the Nayars and 
some ancient Brahman communities like the Choliyas, the Dikshitar 
3000, and the Nambudris might have suggested to the artist the 
peculiar mode of representing the Nagas.* : 

Generally in the south-western corner of every Nayar house 
compound, there is the serpent-grove. Besides worshipping the 
higher Gods, the Nayars adore serpents, spirits and demons like 
Yakshi. Specially onthe Z7ruvonam day their national festival 


1 M’Crindle, Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy (1885), pp. 63-4. 
2 The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 42. . . 
3See under Nayar in Thurston, ante. Another survival of Naga is 
in NVayaka. ; : 
‘Phe idea of the artist is to distinguish the Naga from the non-Naga, 
so the natural Naga hood or tail. See page 68, Fergusson, ante. 
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when Mahabali their great and good emperor visits the earth, the 
Nayars do not fail to worship serpents and spirits. It appears that 
the Tamil Karthiga festival also is to celebrate Mahabali's goodrule. 


The Pallava 


The Pallava appears late on the scene asa power in the Tamil 
land. Some opine that they are descended from the Tirayar (or 
wave-men) a section of the Parathavar (coastal men), while others 
connect them with the foreign Pahlavas. To those who call the 
Pallavas descendants of Tondaman Ilam Tirayan, it may be said 
that nowhere do the historic Pallavas claim relationship with the 
Cholas or the Ikshvaku family, though their founder claims to have 
become king by marrying a Naga. 

The Tondai Nadu, the homeland of the Pallava, was inhabited by 
the Kurumbar or Aruvar or Aruvalar (Tam. Aruval=bill-hook) 
according toa Mackenzie manuscript and early Tamil literature. 
They were a pastoral and nomadic tribe. Their country was divided 
into Aruvanadu and Aruvavadathalat (=north Aruva). Aruva- 
nadu according to a ninth century inscription! began roughly near 
Bahur or Pondicherry. The other, Aruva-vadathalai must have 
begun somewhere about Kanchi and extended northwards up to the 
northernmost. limit of Tamilakam somewhere near Pulicat beyond 
which lived the Vadugar or Northerners, speaking a language 
different from Tamil from the age of Tolkappiyam which defines 
the Tamil boundaries. These Aruvars of the two divisions were 
in immediate contact with the Vadugar who came to call all the 
Tamils Aravar. Aravar means -Nagas in Tamil, but we do not 
know for certain if the Aruvar were Nagas. 

This division of the Tamil land is also known as Mavilangai 
(Mahalanka) in Tamil. Why it was so called we cannot even guess 
at present. Ptolemy? mentions the Arvarnoi who had in their 
territory Malanga the emporium and Malanga the capital inland 
where Basaronagas their king resided. North of the Arvarnoi was 
Maisolos which, has been correctly identified with Masulipatam. 
Cunningham identified Malanga with a place near Masulipatam,? 
and Basaronagas with the Pali Majerika Naga of Amaravati accord- 
ing to the Mahadwamsa. But, there are reasons to think that 
Malanea of the Tamil land did not extend so far. The Arvarnoi 
were the Tamil Aruvar or Aruvalar and Malanga was a place in 
Tondai. There is a place call2d Kilmavilangai* in Tindivanam 
Taluk and Singavaram (Simhapura) near Gingee is another signifi- 
cant place. Kanakasabai located the inland Malanga in Kanchi$ 
and the coastal Malanga in that case would be Mahabalipur (orig. 
Maha+ila+pur?). Malanga may be written as Mailam also and in 
that case Mailam and Mailaptr would compete with the other places 
for the distinction conferred by Ptolemy. Equally doubtful we are 
with regard to the identification of Basaronagas. What is more 


1 Lp. Ind 7 VOIsvil; pa. 2 M’Crindle, ante, pp. 65, 185. 

$ Majumdar, ante, pp. 617-8. © MA. eal oi9-20, pp. 2a. 

5 Ante, p.27 According to one view, Tondaman the Young Tiraya a 
Chola-naga was governor of Kanchi about the time of Ptolemy i. e. the second 
century, A.D. 
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dificult to comprehend in Ptolemy is his location of the Sore or 
Cholas in the Arcot region (A.p. 150) ! 

Oymanadu (lit. the land of bulls or buffaloes) seems to have been 
another name for Aruva and Aruvavadathalai. In later Chola 
inscriptions,! Oymanadu is placed round Tindivanam Taluk. 
Amir, Eyilpattanam, Vellore and Malanga were its chief towns 
according to Sivrupandrruppadai* one of the Ten idylls one of the so 
called Sangham collections. This poem describes a chief Oyman 
Nalliakkodan (= Karkota ?)% who lived after the hey-day of the 
Tamil kings and chiefs (in the third century a.p.). Nannagan* has 
also sung of this chief and his successors Oyman Alliathan and 
Oyman Villiathan (= Vijayaskanda ?). 

The Pallavas were kings of Kanchi about the middle of the third 
century A.pD. The Velurpalaiyam plates® of the ninth century 
inform us that Viraktircha the first Pallava king attained the high 
status by marrying a Naga princess. Even the earlier Pallavas 
had Naga blood in their veins as their ancestor Asvathaman the 
Brahman archer hada Naga wife who gave birth to the Pallava® 
dynasty. Coming to historical times, let us inquire who the Naga 
princess was who was married by Virakitrcha. If Virakurcha’s 
kingdom was Kanchi, then in all likelihood he married a princess of 
the family of Nalliakkodan whose family is said to have patronized 
Tamil Jiterature after the great days of the three kings and seven 
chiefs and ruled over Oymanadu, Erumanadu,” Malanga, Aruva 
Nadu and Aruvavadathalai, or Tondai Nadu. A Pallava could 
have possibly become king only after Pulumavi III (about a.p. 230). 


1 Nos. 253 and 256 of 1913, No. 303 of 1910, No. 279 of 1909, Nos. 246 and 
247 of 1901, and No. 353 of 1900, W.E.R. 

2 Lines 111-26. See also the Editor’s Introd. to Pattuppattu. 

3 It is difficult to say how Sanskrit names were translated in those days. 
Nilanaga might have been his Sanskrit name. Isitlikely that Nilaraja of 
Avamukta was somewhere about these parts? According to Periyapburdnam, a 
Lord of Mukta Wuthanaddhan was a neighbour of Meyporul Lord of Chedi. See 
also No. 392 of 1911, No. 516 of 1906 and No. 324 of 1912. But neither the shrine 
of Avimuktesvaram in Karvétinagar nor Muktinadu round Muttukuru helps us 
very far in locating Avamukta. 

47 thank my learned friend Mr. V. Narayana Iyer, M.a., M.L., for having 
drawn my attention to a large number of poets in the so called Sangham period, 
whose namesend in Naga. Thus we have Animaiya Naganar, llanaganar,~ 
Inictandanaganar, Kannanaganar, Thangalporkollan Vennaganar, Madurai 
Kollan Vennaganar, Madurai Poovandanagan Véttanar, Madurai Peru- 
maruthilanaganar, Madurai Marudan Nlanaganar, Muppérnaganar, and 
Vellaikudi Naganar in Narrinat, Nannagaiyar, Theenmathi Nagan, Nagam- 

S6than, Ponnagan, and Madurai Kadayathar Nagan Vennagan in Kurunthogat, 
Anjil Anthaimagal Nagaiyar, Eltiippanri Nagan Kumaranar, Madurai Kallir- 
kadaiyathan Vennaganar, Madurai Tamizh Kithan Nagan Thévanar, Madurai 
Ponseikollan Vennaganar, and Mudurai Ilanaganar in dhandnura, Nannaganar 
Purathinai Nannaganar, Madurai Kallirkadaiyathan Vennaganar, Madurai 
Poothan Ilanagan, Madurai Marudan Ilanagan, Marudan Ianagan, Muriniiytr 
Mudinagarayar, VirichiyGr Nannaganar and Vellaikudi Naganar in Pura- 
nanaru. Out of ten who set the pieces of Paripadal to music five call them- 
selves Nagas, Pethanaganar, Naganar, Nannaganar, Nannaganar and Kanna- 
naganar. The above list is interesting in more ways than one. 

5 .§, J. 1.,.vol. ii, pt. Vv. Eb. Ind., vol. v, p. 49. 

7 Pattuppattu, p. 128. 

Cc 
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We have to place Vijayaskandavarman Maharaja of Kanchi at 
the end of the third century a.p. So it is probable that the tradi- 
tion about the obtaining of a kingdom by Virakurcha by a Naga 
marriage was in reference tothe kingdom of Kanchi which was 
evidently partitioned out of Oymanadu as a dowry to the princess. 
Thus the Governor Of the Andhra ruler became king.! 

The name Basaronagas of Ptolemy, the meaning of Aravar (a 
variation of Aruvar)in Tamil, and the existence of the Oliya Nagas as 
late as the eleventh century according to aninscription of Rajendra I 
at Mahabalipur? make it probable that the Aruvar or Kurumbar 
were Nagas. Ilam Tirayan, Naga on his mother’s side, who ruled 
Tondai, the suffixes Koda and Adhan in the names of the Oyman 
chiefs and the affiliation in name to Lanka the land of Nagas and 
Naga kings® tend to confirm to a slight extent the abovesaid pro- 
bable theory. 


CHAPTER Il. THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAGA Cay 


This chapter deals with the successive stages of religious evolu- 
tion among the ancient people of India of whom the Nagas were 
probably the most numerous and widespread section, 


Section A. ARYAN AND Un-ARYAN 


The terms Aryan and un-Aryan have been used with a racial, 
linguistic or religious significance. It has been contended that 
there are three distinct racial strains in India.* It has also been 
urged that the Dravidian languages®> form a group hy them- 
selves apart from the Aryan languages and misleading inferences 
have been drawn about race from language. 

One may or may not agree with the above conclusions about 
race and language.® He may fall in with the Pauranic view that 
Kasyapa’” was the parent of Devas, Asuras, Nagas, Yakshas and 
others. But he cannot soeasily brush aside the religious differences 
between Aryan and un-Aryan so noticeable from the Vedic age. 

The Dasas or Dasyus come in for a good deal of odium at the 
hands of the Vedic psalmists. They are black in colour and they 
yell (Pariah. \it.) and do not speak. The same contempt without 
the Védic militancy is portrayed in later Brahmanical literature 
like the Purdnas, the two Epics and the Laws of Baudhayana. 

But, even with regard to this proposition, the Pz,dauas do not 
place us on firm ground. The Asuras and Rakshasas are spoken 


+ The dynasties on the East coast from Kalinga to Kanchi, a.p. 300-500 are 
presumably of the same stock. They supplanted the Andhra. See pp. 60-6], 
Purananiru Introd. Pandit S. Iyer’s Edition for the Naga lineage of the 
Oymians or the Oviyar 

@ Kanakasabai, ante, pp. 43-44. 

“Geiger, 7Zrans. of AMlahawamsa, Introd., pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 

7 For an ethnological study, see Risley, Peoples of India, ch. i. 

> For this view, see Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Langmages, p. 4], 

® For the new view, see P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in 
the Age of the Alantrus, pp. 9-14. 

7 Vaidya, Aiddle of the Ramayana, pp. 79-83. 
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of in the same breath as sacrificers and disturbers of sacrifices and 
as enemies and brothers of the Gods. ‘The worship of the Suu an 
Aryan cult is found among the Oraons an admittedly un-Aryan 
people. Burial mounds were erected by the Vratyas of Magadha 
entry into which was taboo for the Aryan for long, as they were 
done by the Aryans, the cnly difference being the foi1mer weie 
round while the latter were square! Scholars see in the Vedic 
Skambha and Vaitasa’ the worship of the Phallus witich is neolithic 
in age and so pre-Vedic. The Vedas equate Rudra and Agni as 
the later Lzuga Purana does, which is the source tor the /¢é7aa 
hymners for explaining the origin of the Liénga. ‘there «are 
sufficient reasons to believe that the Aryans and the un-Aryans had 
the same view of creation. ‘ Personified as the God of Heaven, 
Dyaus (bright) is generaily coupled with Prithvi(earth), the pair 
being regarded as the universal parents. In their marriage, the sky- 
God Dyaus is the divine father and the earth-Goddess 1s the divine 
mother. Ina Rigvedic hymn Father Heaven and Mother Earth 
are invoked, both linked in the compound Dyavaprithv7, the two 
regarded as parents of men and Gods. Ina few passages, Dyaus 
is spoken of as abull referring to its generative power, the bull 
implicitly likened to the rain of Heaven falling on and fertilizing 
the barren earth.’* The Oraons* a Dravidian tribe celebrate every 
year the marriage of the Earth-Goddess to the Sun-God in order to 
ensure the fertility of the ground. So the Livga and the Yon 
standing for the universal father and mother have sanction in Aryan 
as well as un-Aryan customs. Again, to those who have read about 
Purushamédha (human sacrifice) and certain other absurd Yajzas, 
the un-Vedic human sacrifices in the Agency tracts till recently are 
not so revolting. We have to look at ancient Indian History as 
an evolution from the lower to the higher, the less to the more 
refined in which the Aryan #éshzs and Buddha played a conspicuous 
part asreformers. At the same time, one cannot fail to notice that 
the lower, may be in a totally different form, persists in the higher 
and that the lower exists side by side with the higher. That is the 
inexorable law of evolution. ; 7 

The differences between the Aryan and the un-Aryan cults may 
be put in a nut-shell thus. The Dasyu Gods were Szsxadévas 
(Phalli). he Dasyus were riteless (hadno Yajuas). ‘hey kept 
alien rites (devil dances and orgies). They were prayerless (sang 
no hymns to God). They were priestless and had dealings direct 
with God. They did not keep sacred fires (so the Lzzgais not a 
pillar of fire). They worshipped mad Gods (again a reference to the 
devil dances and horrible ornaments of Siva, Kali, etc.*) 


Sgcrion B. Were tHe Nacas Un-ArvaAN? 


Was the cult of the Nagas un-Aryan? Itis difficult to answer. 
At a particular period, they are in different stages of progress. 


1T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography, ii. i. 55-57; Also Muir, ante 
vol. iv, pp. 19-20 and vol. v, p. 384. 
2 Frazer, Worship of Nature, pp. 22-23, 631. e 700g. 
‘Muir, Orig. Skt. Zexls, vol.iv p 410; Griswold, Religion of the Rkig- 
Véda, p. 38; Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, p. 3, 
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Mantmékalat, the Tamil epic, speaks of the naked and cannibalistic 
Nagas of the Nicobars and inthe same breath of the apparently- 
civilized Valaivanan, king of Manipailavam, an important.commer- 
cial island. Buddhist books speak of the Nagas as inferior till the 
latter embrace the new faith. Brahman books denounce the Nagas 
as Asuras and at the same time praise them as semi-divine accord- 
ing as they respect their religion or not. 


Oldham’s View examined 


So, Oldham’s view that the Nagas were a Sun-worshipping, 
Sanskrit-speaking people of the Naga totem is not entirely true. 
The learned writer adds that they were stigmatized as Asuras as 
they did not readily admit'the ascendancy of the Brahmans. Hiralal 
also is of a similar opinion as otherwise he cannot understand if 
Aryans ever proud of their blood would have married Nagas. 

But, it has been pointed out already that the Nagas were an 
ancient people, so ancient that impenetrable myths had grown over 
them. They were located beyond the limits of human habitation, 
Aryavarta, somewhere in the nether regions in the south with the 
Daityas and Rakshasas. Curiously enough, the Ramayana speaks 
of Rakshasas in Ceylon, while the Wahawamsa inhabits the island 
with the Nagas and Yakshas equating to some extent the Raksha- 
sas and the Nagas. Besides, there were different grades of culture 
among the Nagas. 

At acertain stage the Nagas were Phallic worshippers. The 
Phallus came to be the symbol of Siva and Siva worship was 
attended with drinking and other orgiastic rites as can be seen even 
now among a certain section of Saivites. Bacchus was the name 
for Siva given by the Greek writers. ‘The Nagas were votaries of 
Sura (drink) or Bacchus rather than of Szrya@ (Sun). Even as late as 
the seventh century, Hiuen Tsang! wrote that Szmhala (Ceylon) was 
formerly addicted to.immoral religious worship, probably meaning 
Linga and Sakti worship. Cttarakadnda in Ramayana tells us that 
Ravana the Rakshasa king of Ceylon always carried with him a 
golden Lizga but at the same time fought with Sankara in Kailasa ! 
‘There is a story in Rajatarangini that in Siva’s marriage, Siva made 
a Linga and worshipped? it! Thus the Lizga is spoken of sepa- 
rately from Siva. In fact, the Naga mark (Nagalatha) was the 
Linga. So, the Nagas carried the serpent as well as the Lingw as 
theiremblem. If the ¢enz-headed Ravana (this was how a great Naga 
emperor was represented in art?) bore a Linga, his son carried a 
golden serpent for his banner. The historical Nagas as in the 
Chinab valley to-day worship the Naga, while the Bhara Sivas of 
the fourth century A.D. carrieda Linga! Thus, we do not read either 
in history or mythology that the Nagas worshipped the Sun though 
itis likely that the good Nagas of Brahmanical lore adopted the 
Aryan cult and rites. 

Similar is the misconception about the language of the Nagas. 
Just as there is verbal similarity between jnayiru (Tam. Sun) and 


* Beal, anze, vol. ii, p. 246. Naga also means Sun. 
* J. iii, pp. 443-7, * Muir, ante, vol. iv, p. 411, 
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Nayar or Naga, so there is resemblance between Naga and Nagar. 
[t is more than doubtful if any people in India spoke Sanskrit at any 
time and if it was not merely a literary and religious vehicle. At any 
Gate cave! Morevicence ii the Nagas of Ceylon and other islands, 
the Nagas ot Malabar, the Nagas of Malanga and Majerika and the 
Nagas of Bhogavati spoke Sanskrit from the pre-Védic age whence 
they seeni to have existed in those places as far as we can say at 
present, or languages akin to those that are now the mother- 
tongues in those parts. ‘There is no doubt, however, that some 
Nagas distinguished themselves as Sanskrit scholars as some took 
to Aryan religion. | 

If we bear in mind this difference among the Nagas in culture, 
if Wwe remember also that some of the Naga princesses were pro- 
verbially accomplished beauties and carried with them kingdoms 
‘to their husbands, we need not pause for an answer to the question 
why Jaratkaru’s father or Arjuna or Kusa married a Naga. 

[It is with great hesitation that we venture to differ from such 
sound-writers as Oldham and Hiralal, but we contend that sufficient 
reasons have been shown in the course of this book to re-examine 
their views. If we succeed in identifying the Veddahs', the Warazvar, 
the Aallar, the Parathavar and the Aurumbar with the Nagas, if 
the BhAzls, the Nishadas and the A7’rdfas are proved to be Nagas, 
then no doubt need be entertained as to the Aryan or un-Aryan 
Vedic or un-Vedic culture of the Nagas. 


Section C. SNAKE, SPIRIT AND SAKTI WORSHIP 


We are firmly convinced that Indian society was in the 
totemistic and matriarchal stage in the dim dawn of history and has 
gradually evolved towards the pastoral-agricultural and patriarchal 
stage that is well-developed in the Vedicage. There are still traces 
of totemistic divisions, loose marital ties and even polyandrous 
habits among the primitive inhabitants of India.? 


The Serpent-cult 


To the Nagas, their emblem the snake was sacred. They 
believed in the snake as their protector or God. They believed 
that they were descended from it. So the snake combined for them 
the ancestor, the king and God. It is difficult to explain the feeling 
underlying this well-nigh universal primitive cult. Takshaka, Kar- 
kota, Vasuki and others were to the Indian Nagas their ancestors, 
kings and Gods and represented later on as human beings with Naga 
hoods. Even otherwise, snakes were sculptured later on te re- 
present sexual love and the principle of procreation. The trees which 
sheltered the snakes came to command some reverence on that 
account. 


1 Vétas ? Does Ptolemy’s Batoz refer to vétas ? 

2 For political evolution of states see Jenks, Afistory of Politics; for 
totemism and polyandry in India see Risley, Peoples of India, pp. 95-109, 
207-212 ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes. 
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Its History 


The Serpent cult is mentioned in the Buddhist Niddésa,' 
Mahaoasiu® and Chameppyya Jataka.> The last work and the 
Ramayana? speak of it in connection with the getting of children. 
The Greek writers who accompanied Alexander (327 B.C.) note that 
serpents were kept at axila for worship as ancestrai symbols. 
The votive offerings to them were iron tridents and serpent models.” 
Plenty of Naga figures have been found at Barbut, Sanchi, Amaravati, 
Mathura and Ajanta. Some of them are representations of Naga 
men and women® while others are figures of the Nagarajas, objects 
of worship. In some of the Amaravati and Sanchi sculptures, the 
five-hooded cobra occupies the piace of the Buddha and devotees 
are carved by its side.? Thus the snake cult had passed into 
Buddhism. 


Traces To-day 


According to Ad@jatarangini, the Nagas figure prominently in 
the early history of Kashmir. They are eminently popular deities, 
a long account of whom 1s given in Vzlamata Purana. Between the 
Chinab and the Ravi the original home of the Kathes or the Takhis 
and in the adjoining countries of Uraga and Abisara tnere was 
serpent worship in the fourth century 8.c. Even to-day, in that 
region, Naga demigods are worshipped as the deified rulers and 
ancestors of an ancient people whose emblem was the Naga. The 
temples under the sacred Devadaru tree are not to snakes but to 
Nagarajas who are sculptured with masy hoods.® | 

The cult has entered Hinduism, and Vaga panchami, Naga 
chaturthi, Naga santi and Asvathapradakshina, ceremonies connect- 
ed with the Véga and the obtaining of children are popular and 
universal. In Guzerat there are plenty of Naga shrines.®° In 
South India, snake-stones some of them very big representing the 
Linga coiled by snakes are a familiar feature at the foot of the 
Asvatha tree in almost every village. 


The Sakti Cult 


The primitive people everywhere were animists. They believed 
in the existence of Spirits, mostly evil, as the feeling actuating the 
ancients was fear. This cult of fear has still survived in the villages. 
Most of these spirits were female as the organization of the society 


1 Krishna Sastri. South /ndian Lnages of Gods and Goddesses, p. 248n. 

2 Vogel, ante, ch. v. celO7d eels ite 

Pe TA Se; Dae O 0s 5 Oldfield Howey, ante. 

6 Fergusson, 7vee and Serpent Worship and Fergusson and Burgess, 
Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, see also Ep. Ind., vol. xvii, p. 11. 
For Naga worship, see p. 149, Arch. Surv. of India, Rep. 1924-5. For the 
‘cult at Mathura see p. 159, Arch. Surv, of India, Rep. 1908-9. 

7 See the collection in the Madras Museum. For the cult on Andhra coins 
see Jnd. Ant.. vol. vi, p 276. 

8 Oldham, ante, p. 113. 

® Ind, Ant., vol. iv p. 5, 197. For the cult in S. India see 47.4. , 1914-15, 
p. 34, 
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was then matriarchal. That is why with very few exceptions, the 
village deities of India are Goddesses.! ‘Most Saiva Goddesses 
were fearful, fond of flesh and blood and wine and connected with 
devils, goblins and diseases. Tvarita was the Goddess of the 
Kiratas, Vindhyavasini and Apya or Durga of the Sabaras, Pulindas 
and Barbaras.’® The Spirits or Goddesses usually resided under 
trees or in groves as men had no better habitation in the earliest 
times. Sometime later, they were represented by pieces of wood v1 
stone and sheltered under the shade of trees. A survival of this 
stage also can be seen to-day. The presiding deity was Kali 
(lit.black)delighting in blood and ornamented with skulls and snakes. 
She was called forravz (Queen) in Tamil. Buffaloes, so sacred ta 
the Todas to-day and images of which are found inthe Adichanallu 
tombs,? were the only victims that eould propitiate Kali. The 
Goddesses of Madura, Kanchi and Orriyur did havoc among human 
beings till Sankara could bind them down. So the village-goddesses 
would create trouble unless bloody offerings are offered at least 
once a year. 


Seomon UU) THE PHALEYC CULT 


The Phallic cult could not have flourished in the matriarcha! 
Stage when the Satz cult was dominant. The former tnposed 
itself on the latter with the suppression of the female and the 
evoiluommear patriarchal) life lt was closely commected with 
Ancestor-worship and the Snake-cult. 


The Cult Neolithic 


Among the Neolithic remains in the Deccan brought to light 
by Bruce Foote,* Phalli are mentioned as one. Besides the Phalli 
of the usual kind he has noticed Neolithic earthenware Phalli. On 
the Shevaroy hills, he discovered a Phallus, a small object of pale 
gneiss. In Baroda, he found a sacred bull with a garland round 
his hump. The ringstones also that were found by Bruce Foote 
were probably objects of worship. 

The Mohenjo-Daro finds assigned to about 3000 B.c. include 
brick temples and rizgstones and chessmen probably objects of 
worship. Seals with the figures of a bull and a pipal tree have also 
been picked up there. ; 

Thus, at a very early period the Phallic-cult must have originated. 
The Snake-cult was closely affiliated to it, nay, was at the root of it. 
The Sakiz-cult characteristic of the first and matriarchal stage came 
to be mixed withit. Itis very likely that the Snake-cult was the 


1 Krishna Sastri, avfe, pp. 223, 229 ; Muir, ante, vol. iv, p. 433. 

em Lord, 9° M.A.R., 1900, August 16, p. 3. 

* Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric antiquities by B. Foote (Calatogue 
Raisonne) 


Pe De No. 
9, 42 Salem 172b, 444-8 Phallus 
98, 103, 195 Bellary 1521, 1542, 1548, 3043 1 Bull, 3 Lengas 
196 Baroda 3044h, 3055c Phallus 


196 Do. 3049 Bull’s head 
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cult first of the Nagas in India, and these ancient and widespread 
people must have had, at any rate, a large share in the evolution of 
the other equally ancient and interwoven cults. Just as the Saf/7 is 
the stand of the L7zga, so the snake is the protector and ornament 
of the latter coiling roundit. The principle of creation these two 
symbolize, Prakrit: and Purusha the universal Mother and Father. 

One of the important instincts of human beings is reproduction 
by which the family and race are perpetuated. The father was held 
in great respect in the patriarchal state. Soto the mothercult of the 
previous stage the father-cult was added. The mother and father 
are the first Gods, sang Avvai. What is more natural than to 
worship the father the creator of the family even after death, invoke 
his blessings for further perpetuation of the family and make 
offerings to his spirit on festive and ceremonial occasions. The 
Phallus represented the perpetuation of the family and race and 
came to symbolize the ancestor, 


The Phallus stood tor Creatton on Destruction 


We do not know when the Phallus came to ke placed on the 
Samadhis and we have no evidence to show if it was placed on the 
Chaityas of all the dead.' According to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
circular mounds (resembling the Phallus) were erected over the 
remains of the dead by the Asw7vas and these stupas were objects of 
worship. The principal dead might have been honoured with 
bigger s/vpfas. In course of time, it is likely that the Phallus was 
placed over the buried remains instead of a stupa. In the long run, 
the Phallus was extended to represent the principle of the creation 
of the universe. So creation stood over destruction ! 

Even now the Lzvga is placed over the Samdadhis of the Saiva 
Sanyds7s and the Lingayat tombs. It must be noted” here that 
phallic worship was the primitive form of Siva worship and 
un-Brahminical and un-Vedic in origin with its roots in the Neolithic 
times, as otherwise, the cry of the pure or Viva Sazvas inthe twelfth 
century to return to the pure Saiva worship i.e., the worship of the 
Phallus without the later cobwebs of image, Xarvma, etc., would be 
utterly meaningless. The Buddhist burial mound or s/upa had the 
shape of the Phallus as it was only a continuation of the old 
custom. So it was that Siva was sung asthe head of other reli- 
gions also. Considering. the age and the principle of the Phallus, 
one can easily understand the Z¢vdrva hymns repeating that Siva 
was ancient and was destroyer, creator, protector and giver of grace, 
the last three being always associated with the ancestor. The 
Phallus on the burial ground its earliest abode caine to be sepa- 
rately located in course of time under trees and in temples without 
any relation ‘o it, just as the innumerable s¢zfas votive and other 
had no relic of Buddha in them but were still objects of worship. 
Is it not obvious, now that we have understood the true origin of 
the L/vga from ancestor worship, why our women go round and 
round the .dsvatha tree which shelter§.the stones with serpents 
coiling round Lingas? 


1 W.E.R., 1914, p. 107. 
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The particular fondness of Siva and Kali for snakes is signifi- 
cant. No doubt the snake-cult has entered all religions but to none 
it is so closely related as to that of Nagabdshana and that too is not 
without reasons. It was a cult evolved by the Nagas whereas others 
were adopted by them. 

Kumara, the son of Siva, has close associations with the 
snake. The Siva Lizga is connected with the snake-hole. Insome 
of the oldest temples at Orriytr and Melkote the original object of 
worship is an ant-hill. Vanmikanathar (lord of the ant-hill) is the 
oldest God at ‘liruvartr. Near Naganatha at Negapatam there is 
an ant-hill.t A Cholafound a Zzzga in an ant-hill at the shrine of 
Tirupparrurai.? Probably the earth-/zzga of Kanchi an old temple, 
is also an ant-hill. There is a vague belief that there is a Linga 
inside an ant-hill in which snakes generally dwell. Becatuse every 
mountain looks conical like an ant-hill, it is sacred. Thus there is 
an inseparable connection between the Lzzga and the snake which is 
not the case with regard to any other than the Phallic cult, 


The Serpent and Phatlic-Cults 


No other cult has so much to do with procreation and creation. 
Here again, the snake plays its part and connects itself with the 
ancestor whose symbol is the Phallus. But for such connection, how 
can we explain the beliefs that the Nagarajas i.e., the Nagaprajapatis 
or ancestors confer children on the childless,that the Samdadhis of the 
dead are guarded by five-hooded Sargas (similar to the Buddhist 
representation), that the Cobra stands for the ancestor (or QuAwerf) 
and that the dead are converted into snakes and the, dead live in 
Pitriloka somewhere in Patala. Some of these beliefs are not only 
crude but universal even outside India. 


Secrion BE. SIvA THE LORD OF THE DEMONS 


The Linga th. symbol of the ancestor has come to represent the 
ancestor of all, God. Wow did it acquire the anthropomorphic 
form and attributes? Tamil language has a pure Tamil word for 
God (Kadavul) transcendant, and has no word for image. So the 
Phallus which is formless was probably the God of the people who 


spoke Tamil. 


Some attributes of Siva and Muruga 


If we analyse the attributes of Siva and Muruga, they are mostly 
Himalayan. Sivais pictured as living in Kailasa attended by the 
Himalayan Ganas, Yakshas, Gandarvas, etc. He bears the Ganga 
and marries the daughter of the Himalayas. His color is golden. 
He rides on the bull and has a liking for bull sacrifice unlike Sakt¢ 
delighting in buffalo blood. His weapons like the battle-axe so 


1 Vogel, ante, ch. vii, p. 273. * M.A.K.. 1903-4, p. 82. 
3 Also because Siva’s favourite abode is the hill. Cf. Zev. vii, p. 3 otmwJer 


peudog Card& Garcrafi, 
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essential to mountaineers point again to his original habitat. 
Muruga also is a mountain God. He is born in Saravana in the 
Himalayas. He is equally fond of bull sacrifice. He commands 
the celestials against the Asuras. The progress of Siva and Muruga 
is first marked by the destruction of Asuras like Tripurasura, 
Andhaka, Jalandhra, Taraka-and Strapadma of Ceylon. Besides, 
the Zzzga at Gudimallam, a very ancient one 200 B.c., has the figure 
of Siva carved on it with Mongolian features. The Linga is exactly 
like the male organ and the image carries a battie-axe, a deer anda 
water-pot. The image has plaited hair and no holy thread.? 

Did the Yakshas have anything to do with the origin of Siva? 
They are a Himalayan people who in remote antiquity spread as far 
as Ceylon and by sheer might imposed themselves on the sub- 
Himalayan peoples as Gods.? In legend and history we meet with 
the Yakshas and the Yaksha-cult. 


The Yakshas tn Legend and History 


The Ramdyana? and the Mahawamsa* people Ceylon with 
Yakshas. Ravana drove away his half-brother Kubera, chief of the 
Yakshas and occupied Ceylon. The latter took refuge with his 
followers in Kailasa. The epic menticns Yakshas opposite to 
Ceylon on the mainland probably a section cf those who fled 
from theisland. The /afakas speak of the Yakshas here and there. 
They lived on the Himalaya,® had Kubera as their chief® and some- 
times married among human beings (i.e. Aryans, Nagas, etc).” 
They were flesh eaters and cannibals. They were initiated into 
vegetarian diet by Buddha.® In one place they are equated with 
the Rakshasas.!° Bloody offerings were a chief feature in Yaksha 
enti? 

Yakshas are mentioned in the Brahmi inscriptions in Pandya 
(200 3B.c.). Early Malabar and Travancore inscriptions mention 
inany petty rulers with Yaksha names. The Nasik cave and Sanchi 
inscriptions contain many Yaksha names.?!? 

The Yaksha cult was popular among the Sdakyas. Yaksha 
figures have been discovered at Pataliputrai® and Sanchi where 
they were objects of wership. Early Tamil literature mentions 
Yakshas as being worshipped by the Ayar (shepherds) whose 
favorite deities were Krishna (Karuppan) and Baladeva (Vellciyan 
an avatar of Sesha).1* Two Yakshas with clubs guard every Siva 
sanctum even to-day. 

Kanakasabai Pillai suggested a Himalayan origin to the Tamils 
on certain plausible grdunds. We are not concerned with that 


171. A. Gopinatha Rao, /femdw [couogrvapry, Vo). li pies pps 05-7 le 
* My learned friend Mr. Prabhskara Sastri, sees Yakshas in the Telugu 
Jakkulu. 


saa 6 ALU * Geivenmarze, Cli. Vile em ilies. SOs 
6 iii, 298, )ukkan—North (Tam.) 7 Jbid. 8 iii, 46, 132. 
esti ca 6))| eB Sloe lara (i(0é- 


12 Proc. of the Third Oriental Conference, 1924, pp. 287-300 Article by 
K, V. Stibramaniaslye:: 

13 Modern Review, Oct. 1919 

14 Kanakasabai, ante, p. 57; Krishna, Kali, Kaliyan, Karuppan are all black, 
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question at present but only with the trans-Ilimalayan influence on 
the sub-Himalayan religion. 


Stiva,a Trans-Himalajyian God 


On the coins of the Kushanas,? Devaputras or celestials and a 
trans-Himalayan people, Siva and Nandiare found but not the 
Phallus. The various foreign peoples who came to India from 
almost the same region, e.g. the Huns and the Sakas and the 
Pallavas who were in long ard intimate contact with the latter were 
worshippers of Siva. Mihirakula’s coins bear the bull and the 
trident.2 The Pallavas had the Naga ensign and the bull standard. 

The Scythian races, says Cunningham, had a partiality for 
‘Heracles, for they identified him with their own God of the dead. 
On the coins of the Indo-Scythian Sakas,? we have the name 
Sapaleizes (cf. Savara) on one side and Nanaia on the other. The 
coins of Maues, Azes and Azilises show their marked devotion to the 
worship of the club hero Sapal. Maues calls himself Devaputra 
like the Kushans.# 

Well, what are the conclusions that we draw from the above 
particulars? The Phallus represented creation essentially, while 
Rudra of the Vedas stood for destruction. Inthe evolution of the 
Phallus into Rudra-Siva with certain attributes, the Yaksha or trans- 
Himalayan influence is traceable. 


Siva un-Aryan and un-Vedic 


The story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice illustrates 
the un-Aryan nature of Siva, who like the Rakshasas, seems at 
first inimical to Brahmanical sacrifices. Till then, no portion of 
the offering used to be given to Siva.* Mahadeva’s worship was 
performed without Brahmans, says the Vayu.® Siva was the 
abolisher of rites and demolisher of barriers, says the Bhagavata.? 
Bhrigu said, ‘ Let those who practise the rites of Siva be opponents 
of true scriptures. In the initiation of Siva, liquor is the deity. 
Since you revile the Vedas and Brahmans, you have embraced 
heresy. Your God is the king of Goblins.’® kk. P. Chanda in his 
LIndo-Aryan Races quotes Karma Purana and Kumértla to prove 
the un-Aryan and un-Védic origin of worship. If we inquire into 
the historical and rational origin of the Phallus and its significance, 
setting at nought its supposed origin and later refinement and phi- 
losophic and Puranic explanations as not concerning the inquirer, we 
cannot but arrive at the above conclusions. 


1 Coins of the Kushans, reprinted from the Num. Chronicle, vol. xii, 
Rapson’s Coins, pl. ii, Nos. 11, 12. 

2 Rapson’s Coins, pl. iv, Nos. 20, 21. . 

® Coins of the Indo-Scythians, reprinted from the Nui. Chronicle, ix pp. 
80-82. 

* Coins of the Sakas, reprinted from the Vum. Chronicle, vol. x, pp. 4-6 
Muir, ante, iv, p. 374. 

eeMuir, até, iv, po 374. Cora. 

7 [bid. E2/0id., >. doen 
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CHAPTER III. THE MEANING OF THE LINGA AND A REINQUIRY 
INTO ITS ORIGIN 


Linga a Formless Symbol 


Linga means symbol in Sanskrit. It is the symbol of God. 
But, why should it have such a shape? It is answered philoso- 
phically that the shape of the Linga is formless, and so like 
Saligréma is a perfect form of the formiess Brahman.’ The 
Primitive people set up a stone as God and worshipped it, as 
people still do so to represent the dead during the first ten days 
of the funeral] ceremonies. It does not require skilful workman- 
ship. In course of time, it attained the present shape. The 
pedestal was for fixing the stone in position. But this simple 
explanation does not lead us anywhere as to the origin of the 
wellnigh universal Primitive cult? of Phallism and Sakii. 


Linga ts Fire 

The story of the Linga Purana is that the Linga represents the 
pillar of fire the ends of which could not be found by Brahma and 
Vishnu. What better shape could be given to the fame? Rudra is 
equated with Agni in the Veda and thus Siva is derived from the 
Tamil word for ‘red’. The pedestal is the dgni-kundam. So Siva 
worship was the old fire worship so common to the Indo-Aryans of 
scholars. Then, the Neolithic and pre-Vedic Phallus belonged to 
the Aryan fire-cult! The Siszadeva (Phallus) of the freless and 
viteless Dasyu stood for f¢ve! Then, why should the Szsxadevas be 
condemned? why should the pillar of fire be associated with creative 
energy ? why should it have its peculiar shape as at Gudimallam, 
Kalattur and Kudimiyamalai? These are all later, refined and 
Brahmanical concoctions to cover its crude origin. 


The Secret 


There is no shape or form without Uma, sang-Appar? and so 
the Ardhanari formto God. Upamanyu says, ‘ We have not heard 
that the Liuga of any other person is worshipped by th: Gods. He 
whose Linga Brahma, Vishnu and Indra worship is the nost 
eminent. Since children bear neither the mark of Brahma or 
Vishnu, know everything that is male is Isana and all thatis female 
to be Uma.’* 

The generative meaning of Lzzga is dealt with in the Saiva 
Puranas. The Skanda says, the sky is the shaft and the earth the 
pedestal; and the whole creation finds its origin and rest there. 
The Linga denotes the primeval energy of the creator, says Saura 
Samhita, Sivarahasya.*> ‘There is nothing obscene about it to-day. 


4 Krishna Sastri, ante, p. 72. 

2 Hastings, Aucyclopedia of Réligion and Ethics, Phallism. 

® Tev., iv, p. 51, Ayyaru. * Muir, ante, vol. iv, pp. 189, 405. 
5 Krishna Sastri, ante, pp. 72-73n, ; 
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The Buddhist Stupa is later 


To one who has grasped the Szvarahasya, the Buddhist origin of 
the Lizga comes aS an amusing explanation. No doubt the Bud- 
dhist Stupa is as old as the fifth century B.c. It is of the shape of 
the Lizga and to-day two such Stupas at Guntapalli and Sankaram 
are worshipped by the people who have mistaken them for Lizgas.’ 
The Stupas in the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta sculptures seen in 
the Madras Museum will be easily mistaken by anybody for Lingas. 
Some of the Stupfas were sculptured with two eyes,? one on either 
side. Mahayana sanctioned puja, incense, etc. to them. Car- 
festivals for the U*¢sava (image) and not for the Mila Vigraha 
(Stupa) are noted by Fa Hian. 


Satvism Pre-Buddhist 


There were chatlyas,and round chatlyas too,erected over the remains 
of the dead, especially the great dead before the age of Buddha.? 
According to Bruce Foote, the Phallus was Neolithic. Rudra 
appears in the Rig Veda and Siva worship can be traced from the 
Yajur Veda downwards. The great Epic, the contents of which are 
very old, contains innumerable proofs of Saiva worship in. its 
barbarous and civilized phases. According to tradition con- 
firmed by archzoiogy, Buddha was first a Saiva. One of the 
earliest works quotes Buddha as saying ‘so long as the Vajjians 
honor their shrines with due rites, so long they shall prosper.’ 
‘There were many chaztyas in Buddha’s days, named after trees. 
Some say that Yakshas (demons) were worshipped in them.'4 
Siva the lord of the Yakshas and other Ganas and the Sakya God 
was therefore pre-Buddhist. PBrahmajala Satta as old as the second 
council if not older mentions Szva Vigga which, according to some, 
refers to the Saiva cult. Bzkkupachittiya® ii. 1 speaks of a Brah- 
man’s ox as big as Nandi. The earliest Buddhist remains at 
Sanchi® bear traces of Snake, Siva and Vishnu cults (third century 
B.C.). So, the supposed Buddhist origin of the Lzzga only confirms 
our inference that Lzzga worship had at its origin intimate relation- 
ship with the crematorium. 

So we may arrive at the following conclusions. The Lizga was 
pre-Buddhist. In course of time the cult came to be refined. At 
its:o1igin, it had intimate relation with the Ancestor, i.e. with death | 
ane birth. Inthe former capacity of Lord of death, Siva wears 
skulls and bones and ashes; as Lord of creation, he sports and is 
ever-auspicious. 


Siva and Death 


There is a widespread belief that the South Indian temples 
were built on the Samddhis of very holy men. The Nadtltukkottaz 


1 1..4.R., 1889, Aug. 2, p. 1; 1907-8, p. 2 ; 1908-9, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., 1915-16, p. 30. 

> Cunningham, Zhe Bhilsa Topes, \ntrod., p. 10; also the Satapatha 
Brahmana. For the origin of the Chaitya, see Jud. Ant,, vol. xi, p. 20. 

4 B.C. Law, Kskatriya Clans in Buddist India, pp. 76-81. 

5 Fp. Ind., vol. ii, p. 96. Saered Books of the Buddhists, Ed. by Max 
Muller, vol. ii, p. 18. 

© Ep. Ind., vol. ii, p. 96. 
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Chettis, while repairing old temples, have struck upon bones and 
ashes beneath the Linga.' At Peddakancherla* in Vinukonda 
Taluk, an interesting discovery is recorded, where under the Linga 
found in a Buddhist chazfya were bones and ashes and broken 
sepulchral urns and charcoai. In Kamapalli,? Guntur District, there 
is an outline of a Limga anda bullina tumulus. At Rayadrug,? 
Bellary District, a very primitive Linga has been found with the 
remains of afew ruined tombs. ‘Some of the Siva temples in 
Southern India go by the name of Mayduam (Skt. Smasdnam) like 
Kadaiyur, Nalur, etc., which are much older than the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. There are other temples ending with paldz (Tam. village) 
which literally means sleep. When we look into the meaning of 
palli as used by Buddhists, Jains and Muhammadans, we are 
tempted to look for the tombs of some great men in some of the 
Hindu padllis ! 

We have plenty of later evidence for the building of Siva tem- 
ples over the great dead, kings and sages, the temporal and spiritual 
rulers of the people. Rajaditya Ganga®> built a Siva temple on the 
spot where his father was buried in Solapuram (ninth century). 
Another Siva temple was built at Thondamanad over or near the 
burial ground of Aditya I, Chola. At Melpadi, the CholJesvara 
temple was built as a pallippadat for the Lord who died at 
Arrur. 

This is the true origin of the Siva temple. It might be-that 
there was a later revulsion of feeling against building over the 
dead. But still building over the dead persists. And the Linga 
that is placed in the other class of temples is like the relicless 
Buddhist votive s¢zfa, but nevertheless neither its origin nor its 
significance can be obscured by Brahmanical injunction or Puranic 


mythology. 


PART Il.—BUDDHIST AND JAINA REMAINS IN TAMIL NADU 


CHAPTER I. TAMIL LITERATURE OF THE ‘SANGHAM AGE’ 


Tamil literature, the oldest of the Dravidian literatures, contains 
innumerable references to Buddhism and Jainism and owes a good 
deal to their encouragement. It is not my present task to deal in 
detail with either, though a brief survey of early Tamil literature is 
necessary to understand the popularity of these two religions and 
the existence of others at a time from which we have very little 
archeological and epigraphical material. My main business will 
be to present the archzological remains of a later period and esta- 
blish beyond a shadow of doubt that the first two Zévara hymners 
(seventh century A.D.) sang only about what they saw, namely, the 
wide prevalence of Buddhism and Jainism which they denounced and 
suppressed, 


1 W.A.R., 1915-16, p. 34. ® Loid., 1894, July 10, p. 1. 
3 [bid., 1889, April 3), p. 12. * Ibid., 1912-13, p. 42. 

5 (bid., 1915-16, p. 34. 

® [oid., ct. Rajatarangini, vol.-ii, st. 134, 
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The Tolkappiyam 


The Jolkdppryant (the old kavyam)' is the oldest piece of Tamil 
literature now existing. The influence of Brahmanism is traceable 
in it but not that of Buddhism, which was in Pandya in 200 B.c. 
according to the Brahmi inscriptions found there. It lays down 
the duties of Brahmans and allots Muruga, Kali, Vishnu, Indra and 
Varuna, to the five parts of the Tamil land. The absence of the 
Phallus or Siva in the above list is surprising, though it is untenable 
to contend on that ground that the great God was unknown to the 
Tamils at that time. Probably, he was the supreme God, the God 
of all the five divisions of the country, the Aadavul of the Tamils, 
and therefore, finds no mention in the description of any of the five 
regions. The pillar or the Phallus* was an object of worship 
among the Tamils of the age of Tolkappiyar and stood for the 
Supreme, 


The Two Epics 


Stlappadtkadvam and Mantmékalat convey to usthat Buddhism 
and Jainism were popular in their time though Brahmanism and 
the Primitive religion existed side by side. 7Zhe /pic of the Anklet* 
mentions in Puhar, the Chola capital, Buddhist wzharas, Jain 
monasteries, Muruga, Siva and Vishnu fanes and also Bhtta 
squares. There was a Nedunkal, i.e. a tall stone (a Phallus ?) which 
cured the insane, the poisoned and the possessed. The Puranic 
stories about Siva were current and popular in the age of the epic. 
The Araupz (formless) referred to by it was also presumably the 
Phallus, the formless symbol of God.° 

The Jewel-belt, the other epic, describes the Buddhists of even 
distant islands like Java. Its Buddhism was Hinayana. Kanchiand 
Vanchi were great Buddhist centres where all the religious systems 
could be learned. There is mention again of temples to all Gods 
and the sect of Xapalikas devoted to the terrible form of Siva. 


Muruga Cult and Legends 


There is an interesting piece on Muruga inthe 7Zez J/dylls, one 
of the ‘ Sangham Collections’. 

This is an old one having been sung by Nakkirar, a prolific and 
admittedly ancient writer. This reveals an organized system of 
worship to the God Muruga, considered by some as purely Tamil, 
whose temples crown the tops of hills like Mailam, Palani, Subra- 
maniam, etc., even to-day. The Muruga cult. an old one like the 
Saiva, had as great a hold over peoples’ minds. He was everywhere, 
in the forest and grove, river and tank, the cross-road and the 


1 Obviously it was not the name of the book. It was so called by a genera- 
tion that came long after it. 

2 Por a brief account of Tamil religion as revealed in this ancient book, see 
C.S. Doraiswamy, Tamil Ilakkiyam in Tamil (Sangham age). 7 

3 See C.S. Doraiswamy, ante, Cag upneGan fa? g@arG BrrCa 826% 
SSAUHSLDE QuracrrBu #6 gis uo same wh mort,’ 

+ Silappadhikaram, ch. v, Indra festival. Ane 

5 C,S. Doraiswamy, ante, SursmsW b0 pargseam@u yer SulsrGarurs.” 
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Kadamba tree. Some rice was mixed with flowers and spread 
before Muruga. A fowl was cut and its blood mixed with it. Ghee 
was poured and mustard was strewn overit. Sometimes toddy and 
goats were offered. Then a mantra was muttered low and the 
devotee’s four fingers were bent while the other one was pointed 
and then placed on his breast. Then flowers were strewn, incense 
was offered, hymns were sung and drums beaten. Somebody 
fell into a trance and on him came the spirit of Muruga.! Here 
you have much that entered into the later system of worship. Here 
you see the beginnings of worship by signs as opposed to that by 
hymns. 

The Puranic stories about the birth of Muruga, his six faces and 
twelve hands, his parents riding on the bull, Siva the three-eyed 
who destroyed the three cities and lived under the banyan tree, and 
Parvati named Palayol* the destroyer of the Buffalo-demon,? his 
exploits against Sura-padma,* his marriage with a Aurava or hill 
girl—all these are dealt with in 7%rumurugarruppadt. These 
show the ancientness of the legends that had gathered round the 
Himalayan Gods Muruga and Siva. 


The ITamil’s Love tor thetr Land and Religion 


The people of the Tamil land with their great attachment to 
their old religion and Gods were first loth to give them up and 
adopt new ones. No Asokan mission came to the Tamil land 
though Tissa of Ceylon seems to have senta few preachers. ‘There 
was no Tamil representative in the assembly of Duttagamani 
Abhaya in the first century pe.c. In the second century. B.c. a 
nutnber of Tamil invasions of Ceylon hostile to Buddhism are on 
record. Karikala Chola brought back the Buddha’s bow] and other 
relics from Ceylon displaying great enmity tothe religion of the 
Enlightened One.* Early Tamil literature teems with references 
to the wars waged by the Tamils with the northerners to safeguard 
their poli‘ical and religious freedom. Even the great Asoka did 
not venture beyond North Mysore thus leaving the Tamils in happy 
isolation to deeply cultivate theirlanguage and religion in such a 
way that they could not be effaced by the northern culture when it 
invaded them.® 


1 Tirumurugarruppadi, lines, 218-27. 

2 mip sun er, 

* Mahishasura. The buffalo was sacred to the Southern guardian, Yama. 
Note the Todas’ attachment to the animal and the excavation of buffalo-images 
at Adichanallur. 

* King of Ceylon in tradition. 

a S.K. Iyengar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
p. 90. 

© Except in the two epics there are few references to the anti-Vedic religions 
in ancient Tamil literature known as ‘Sangham literature’. Forthe age of 
the ‘Sangham literature’ see Kanakasabai, ante, and Dr. S. K., lyeaogar, 
Beginnings of South Indian History. But scholars are not wanting who post- 
date a considerable quantity of the literature especially the romantic epics. 
Astronomers, Epigraphists and Sanskritists are for a later age for the epics. 
Among Dravidian scholars P. T. Srinivasa Iyenger and M, Raghava Iyengar 
are of the same opinion, ie 
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Tamtilakam Source of Revival and Bhakti 


So, the two new religions made headway in spite of many 
obstacles. Hemmed in by Buddhist Ceylon on one side and the 
Deccan which was Buddhist and Jain from the early times til! the 
eleventh century A.D. on the other, the Tamil country also had to 
give way to the peaceful penetration of the two religions. But it 
was the first to overthrow the new religions. The seed for the 
revival was there and the necessary stimulus was given to it by the 
Saiva and Vaishnava saints! some of whom are to be placed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, if not in even earlier times. So 
it is the South which began the Hindu revival and gave it the 
impress of Bhakti which knew no caste or sex differences,” like 
the anti- Vedic religions on whose ashes it throve vigorously. So it 
is that the Puranas praise the South as the only fountain of Bhakthi 
in Kaliyuga.* 


Mahaydna’s Origin 


The Mahayana form of Buddhism is said by historians to have 
grown as a result of the contact of the Hinayana with the peoples 
outside India. Thus V. A. Smith wrote* that ‘the Mahayana must 
have been largely of foreign origin’. But it is a great mistake. 
The Buddha began his reform on the two existing religions by 
laying down a moral code and ignoring God. But soon his creed 
had to succumb to the popular religion of the worship of ancestors 
and Gods. Nagarjuna, a Deccani, was one of the founders of the 
Mahayana. According to tradition’ he wentto Ndga/loka to learn 
all the s#tvas which could not be had on earth at that time. He 
learned them, returned to his country and converted a southern 
king and ten thousand Brahmans to Buddhism. ‘Thus one impor- 
tant school of Mahayana originated and spread in Southern India 
before it travelled north.°® 

So the old worship and rituals of the people, purified by Aryan 
influences and deprived of their bloodiness by Buddhism and 
Jainism, invaded the austere Hinayana and changed it. Thus was 
evolved the Mahayana with temples, images, incense and festivals. 
And Buddhism the austere and monastic system which it was at its 
origin ceased to be so to the people, though as a school of thought 
ana inquiry it gained in consequence. 


1 For the Vaishnava saints, see T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Zhe Alwars 
(Madras Univ.) and S. K. Iyengar, Vaishnavism in South India. 

For the Saiva saints, see K. Srinivasa Pillai, Zast/ Varaldru, part ii (in 
Tamil) and my paper on ‘ The Age of Nayanars ’ in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, vol. i. 

2 Cf. the freedom enjoyed by women in the Buddhist age to give in charity 
and become nuns, and the privilege of donating to the shrines extended, e.g. to 
a chamdar in Amaravati. 

3 Sekkilar says ‘¢ CG seQudari SasHu Oger Bone,’ 

4 Early History (1924 ed.), p. 282. heidi... VOloivep ama), 

® According to another version, Mahayana is to be traced to the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya when a book was written on it. In the age of Kanishka, 
there were various texts on the subject but they were obtained mainly from the 
Nagas. See Walleser, Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources. 
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CHAPTER II.—THE PROPAGANDA OF SAMBANDHAR 


Appar and Sambandhar have sung that Buddhism and Jainism 
prevailed everywhere in the Tamil country. As Sambagdhar 
denounces them in almost every hymn, we have to infer that the 
religions were very popular. But for corroborative evidence that 
there were /azms in or near every Saiva kshetra of his day, we would 
brush aside his repetitions as a matter of routine. At the same 
time, the existence of the Saiva temples and many Saiva devotees 
to welcome the saint wherever he went show plainly that Saiva 
worship was fully alive during the heyday of its rivals. 


Sambandhar’s Propaganda 


The main achievements of Sambandhar and Appar are their 
triumphs over Jainism which had the largest following in Tondai and 
Pandya Kingdom at that time. The propaganda of Sambandhar was 
avery vigorous one. The reception accorded to the two saints in 
their pilgrimages was royal in character. ‘ Do not listen to the Bud- 
dhists and Jains who condemn Siva who does not care for them. 
What do the Buddhists and Jains know? Before falling into their 
nets go and worship Siva. Be not misled by the sweet words of 
the tactful Jains. Their preaching and disputation are no good ’— 
this is the strain of his propaganda and pages may be filled with 
quotations bearing on this theme.? 


Sambandhar’s Mission—Result. Persecution 


The mission of Sambandhar was to revive Vedism and Saivism.? 
He was resolved to put down Buddhism and Jainism. To revive 
the sacrifices hated by them, to restore the prosperity of the Gods, 
Brahmans and cows? and to re-establish the Saiva religion in all its 
glory—these were his cherished objects. He considered Saivism 
as the essence of the Vedas.* He refers to Siva’s triumphs over 
the Buddhists and Jains which, if properly understood, mean that 
there was religious persecution.5 The Pertyapurana speaks of the 


1 Tév., i. 25, der Duyt 5 1.34, QedQureucrel ; i, 37, yerat s 1.70, wagerpe ; 
i. 88, syereoum 3 11. 50, erisar® : iii. 34, srorcCur ; iii. 37, wpurs. : 111.82, «#8 
Qspssrosser0. The tenth stanza of Sambandhar’s hymns contains his 
imprecations against the Jains and Buddhists. 

®7év., ii. 58, yoerd ; ii. 67 geeris; iii. 136 guard; Also Periya., ii. 1, 
14, 15, 171 and 241. The page references are to Tévaram Sthala Murai 
(Choolai 1917) and Periyapurainum with aes (1893). 

3 Tév., iii. 67, eargsawtgori, 

* Tév., iii. 61, sotHarufguufss. 

5 Tév., iii. 121, Qerardut—--C gruee Ange Qeu8Cr, iii. 123 Ose QeawQaris— 
ersQucenae OaOsBCr ; iii. 125, SPdpw—-yssCrriwaPsBCr ; Hii. 126, wager po— 
siiucrCgremréerce6Cr; iii, 144 geverd—CgrCrri_wvatse svartsGa: vy, 107, 
Yoper_sei— Ave, ewan oferéBewr. This is a reference to a different incident 
in the life of Appar but points to religious persecution equally welJ. Instances 
are not wanting of fanatical outbursts of kings like Mahéndra and Kiin who 
built temples to Siva with the materials of destroyed Jain temples. The Chdla 
kings referred to in Appar’s Palayarai (uy wuxp) miracle and Thandi Purana 
took to persecution, expulsion of the Jains and destruction of Jain temples. 
The above lines from Tévdram read with the Purdna of Sékkilar will convince 
every one that the latter is not fanciful or fictitious. 
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impaling of 8,000 Jains from the eight hills of Pandya. The lines 
quoted below convey the same impression of a colossal tragedy. 
These hymns of Sambandhar are declared by himself to be sacred, 
and Sekkilar calls them a part of the written or the Tamil Vedas! 
and learning them by rote will give salvation. 


CHAPTER HI.—BUDDHISM AND JAINISM FROM EPIGRAPHICAL 
AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SOURCES 


Epigraphy and Archeology come to the support of our conten- 
tion that before the age of Sambandhar, first Buddhism and then 
Jainism had obscured Brahmanism. 


Lhe Brahnit tnscriptions 


The earliest inscriptions that we have in the Tamil country are 
the Brahmi inscriptions of the third century z.c. K.V. Subramania 
Iyer has very ingeniously deciphered them in a paper read before 
the Oriental Conference held in 1924.2 it is unnecessary to give a 
catalogue of all the places* in Pandya which have beds cut in the 
rocks and inscriptions by their side. The nature of the remains 
which resemble these of Ceylon and a few words in the inscriptions 
themselves suggest their Buddhist origin. ‘The inscriptions record 
the names of those who made the monasteries and caves and those who 
caused them to be made. ‘They reveal the close relations between 
Ceylon and Pandya as a husbandman of Ceylon is mentioned in the 
Tiruparangunram inscription. At Kalugumaiai, a stone excavation 
was made for a relic chamber at the instance of the glorious chiet 
Sri Yaksha. At Arittapatti, Yakshasiti, the daughter of a citizen of 
Velladai caused a cave to be cut for the benefit of the Bhiksus. 
Venadu (Travancore), Ettiyur (Bttiyapuram), Madtrai (Madura), 
Tittai (Tanjore District), Podinur (Coimbatore District) some of the 
places of the donors or architects, convey to us the impression that 
throughout the Tamil country there were a few. Buddhists Een, 
though there were morein ‘Pandya aue to its proximity to Ceylon. 
The image of Buddha found at Tenkarai is only one of many such 
excavated in Tiruchendur Taluk.* 


Jatnism in the Steth and Seventh Cenlurtes 


Jainism became supreme in Pandya on the decline of Buddhism 
According to Pertyapuranam, Jainism increased in Pandya during 
the rule of Vaduga-karnatas who have been identified with the 
Kalabhras by Epigraphists. Murthi Nayanar gave the first blow 
to Jainism there by his resistance Lo tle King. 1 here is a hymn? 
by Sambandhar who destroyed Jainism i Pandya, in which he reters 
with contempt to the Jain monks of Anaimalal and the neighbour- 
ing hills. Sandusena, Induséna, Dharmasena, Kanduséna, Kanaka- 


1 Peyiya., i. 667 ; 11. 56 and 85. 2 Proceedings, p. 275. 

2 on ie Senttered in (7.4./., 1913-14, p. 62 1915, p. 86, ete. and 
Hye fe 1807 OULU gpp. 70-80 ; 122) Pele etc. , 

4 M.A.fe., 1916-17, p. 1; dnd. Ant., Vol. IV) ap gece. 

5 iji, 50, Yur, wres) Gare y), 
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séna, Kanakanandi, Pushpanandi, Pavananandi, Sunakanandi, 
Kunakanandi and Thivananandi were some of the Jain leaders of 
Pandya in the seventh century. In another hymn, he refers to the 
numberless Jains of Madura.1 Their doctrine? was Asti-nastt the 
indefinite ‘Is, Is not’. 


Later Pandya Jainism 


So Sekkilar? is not wrong in describing Pandya as entirely given 
up to Jainism. Even after the time of Sambandhar, there were 
well-known Jain teachers in Pandya who are referred to by Sundara* 
(ninth century A.pD.) and the Vetteluttu inscriptions’ assignable to 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Namananandi, Karmavira and 
Dharmaséna are the only Jain teachers in Sundara’s hymn, while, 
Gunaséna, president of the Kilakudi monastery, Ajjanandi mentioned 
thrice in Pandya inscriptions of the eighth century, Kanakivira, 
Gunavira, Maganandi, Abhinandi, Puvvanandi,Indraseéna, Malliseéna, 
Gunamathiyar, mother of Ajjanandi, find mention in the Vetteluttu 
inscriptions.® As late as the time of Parantaka I Chola, there was a 
big Jain centre in Pandya in and round Vilappakkam?’ and in 
Kurandi® The Jain images reported to have been found in 
Ramnad® tend to confirm our conclusions. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon which had close relations with the mainland from which 
missionaries came to Pandya in early times and which was often 
invaded by Tamil kings must have always had a small Tamil 
population devoted to their old Gods. In a country which 
has been known to be Buddhist from the days of Asoka, it is 
curious to note two Siva temples in the seventh century. 
Sambandhar has sung’ on Trincomalee and Kédesvaram, the latter 
called Mathottam by Sundara. Rajarajesvarathu Mahadeva temple?!° 
evidently built by Rajaraja I for the benefit of the Saivas has been 
found at Kédesvaram. | 


Malabar and Kongu 


The present Malabar country was a part of Tamil Nadu even ag 
late as the day of Chéraman the Saiva saint (ninth century) who 
sang in Tamil. No place in Malabar was sung by Appar. or 
Sambandhar and Sundara has sung of only one. This again shows 
the early revival in Chola which had the largest number of Saiva 


1 iii. 64, gear, QaedaCar, 2 iii. 50, ante. 

9 Pertya., \i, 234-36. * vii. 43, swssyaacrBu, 

5° M.A.R., 1899, July 22, p. 2; M.#.R., 1910, pp. 76-80 ; UST ey 
1916, p. 112; 1909, pp. 68-74. : 

® In the Panchapandavamalai and Vallimalai (North Arcot District) Jain- 
inscriptions (eighth century ?),_Naganandi (= Nayanandiin contempt = Suna 
kanandi ?) mentioned in 58 of 1894in Kalugumalai Vetteluttu inscription, pupil 
of Simhanandi, Ajjanandi, pupil of Gdvardhana alias Balachandra, and ‘Depa 
séna, pupil of Bhavanandi the Bana Guru are mentioned (Zp. Ind., vol. iv 
pp. 136 and 140.) a” 

7 ME k., 1900, soe ® Jérd., 1915, p. 100. 

®° M.A.R., 1914-15, p. 6. 19 M.E.R., 1913, p. 96. 
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temples during the age. The archwological remains in Travan- 
core bear eloquent testimony to the long prevalence of Buddhism 
and Jainism there. Some of the Buddhist remains have been washed 
away by the sea near Sri Mulavasa.! It had a celebrated Buddhist 
temple referred to in an early Gandharan sculpture epigraph as well 
as in Muashifavamsa. Buddhist images have been found in plenty in 
several Taluks. An inscription of Varaguna (ninth century) invokes 
the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, while another of his time records 
in a Jain temple the votive images by Tamils from the Tamil land. 
Jaina images have been found in several places. In British Malabar, 
Pot nAmaiimom taiebaltteryaaave J aimetemplesstill.- 

Kongu (Coimbatore and Salem Districts) shared the same fate as 
Malabar though a few Saiva shrines existed there in the seventh 
century. Jour of them have been sung by Sambandhar. 

Jain figures whose dates are uncertain are reported to have been 
found in Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore District)’ and Dharmapuri 
and Adigamankottai (Salem District).* 

From this brief survey of Buddhism and Jainism in the age of 
Sambandhar, we can easily realize the importance of and the reason 
for the beginning of the revival in the Chola land which produced 
the great boy-missionary Sambandhar.* ‘The star of Saivism rose 
in Chola and spread its light rapidly throughout the country. 


Chola 


The largest number of temples 153 have been sung by 
Sambandhar in Chola Nadu. Ninety-nine were on the south and 
fifty-four on the north bank of the Kaveri, and a few more are men- 
tioned in his Avhélrakkovat.© Karaikkal Pey, Mulan? and Chandi 
assigned to early times by tradition kept alive the Saiva faith. 
Chengan of the fourth century A.b. built a number of temples to 
Siva and it is likely that other Cholas alsodid the same. Otherwise, 
we cannot explain how such a large number of temples were found 
by Sambandhar, some of them very old in his time. 

Tiruvalanjuli,® four miles from Kumbhakonam(s.I.Ry.)has three 
hymns by Sambandhar and two by Appar. Within a radius of ten 
miles from Kumbakonam, there are about a dozen A’s/etras. 
Archeology has brought to light a Jain figure- in the second 
entrance to the Siva temple anda large roughly carved figure of a 
standing Buddha in Tiruvalanjuli. The existence of a Jain colony 
at Palayarai? near Kumbakonam is mentioned by Appar. 


4 Tyavancore Archeological Series, vol.1, part 12; vol. ii, part 2. 

2 M.A.R., 1910-11, pp. 30 and 32. 

eo lsoo aly 2c; W1U=11, p. 29, 1It9=20) p. 7. 

ee R,, 1911, p. sa 

5 Periya. ii, Cog :iGop eoerosut er4 Qui go QuMmintgsiCg 

ur Pugespeyss onwwupogurtur p 
LW fler per Sar sks Tur pps Wags fwsaca B, 

6 Tév., 11,47, Car AprsCarow 5 iy. 98, lbid., vi. 98, Da agra. 

7 According to Periyapuranamy, the spirit of Milan a northern Yogi entered 
into the body of the shepherd of Sathanur. Like the Pariah Tiruvalluvar, this 
shepherd Mular was an exception in his community. 

8 Mf,A.se., 1912-13, p. 68; 1918-19, p. 7. 

® Jév., Vv. 106, yrparset, 
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Remarkable Contirmation of Tévaram 


Ours is an old land with its history buried under the earth. The 
truth of the denunciations of Sambandhar in every place that he 
visited is proved by these unexpected arachzological finds. A 
large stone image ef Buddha in the contemplating attitude with 
curly hair, top-knot, etc. with an old inscription has been found near 
Manganallur (S.I.Ry.), at Perunjeri,’ while Kottappadi? near 
Ambagarathur (8S. I. Ry.) has an image of Buddha. There is 
an image of Buddha from the village of Elaiyur (Nannilam Taluk) 
in the Madras Museum. What do these prove ? We know that 
Buddhism did not progress after the early centuries of the Christian 
era and Jainism after the seventh century. So isit not presumable 
that the bulk of these remains are pre-Sambandha? In and round 
Perunjéri and Kottappadi, there are Saiva temples sung by 
Sambandhar. In his Meeyachur (Peralam, $.I.Ry.) hymn? Appar 
refers to Buddhist and Jaina temples existing there. At Thalicheri 
near Kottappadi, Sambandhar had a controversy with Saribuddha 
and Buddhanandi,the Buddhist leaders.* At Puhar, twelve miles 
from Shiyali (S.I.Ry.), the birth-place of the boy-saint, two 
temples are sung by Sambandhar who as usual denounced the 
Buddhists and Jains living there. From an unexpected source, 
Buddha-datta,* we learn that there were Buddhist Vzharas there and 
a Kalamba (=Kalabhra ?) probably a Jain ruling Chola in the fifth 
century A.D, There are strong proofs that Nagesvaram§® (S.J. Ry.) 
had a Jain temple, and Jain sculptures have been picked up-in the 
fields. 

The large Leyden grant mentions Rajaraja Perumballi and the 
small Leyden grant of Kulottunga I mentions Rajéndra-Perumballi 
at Negapatam’ (S.I. Ry.) in Tanjore District, Buddhist temples 
which must have gathered a Buddhist population round them. 
Negapatam as a Buddhist centre was much older. Tirumangai 
Alwar (eighth century A.b.) carried away the golden image of the 
Buddha from the place for repairing the Srirangam temple. Nagai 
Karonam, so called after Kayarohana in the north, had Buddhists 
and Jains in the seventh century according to Sambandhar. The 
tradition is that Mahendra embarked to Ceylon from Negapatam, 
and from long before Asoka, it kept up relations with the Naga 
islands in the ocean. So in the time of the later Cholas there was 
but a renewal of the ancient Naga-Buddhist. intercourse between 
Nagapuram (Java) and Nagai. Sambandhar has sung on a few 
temples round Turutturaipundi (S.I.Ry.) near which there was 
probably a Jain settlement as late as the thirteenth century.§ 


1 ALA.Le., 1912-13, p. 75. ® Lbid. 

3 Téeu., Vv. 13, Gay 40ers Sdumyor due BF, 

+ Periya., ii, 333-44. The Buddhists of the place were defeated and 
converted. 

5 Mythic Society Journal, vol. xvi, part 2, p.98n. See also his works 
Abhidharimavatara and Vinayavinichaya, (ntrod., Pali Text Society Public- 
ation. Excavations at Puhar are bound to bring to light some at least of the 
inscribed (in Brahmi?) tombs of A/antmekalat and remains of the Vikaras 
noted by Buddhadatta. 

6 §.//., vol. in, No. 91; J. 2.70, 19123 ppm, ana.e7, 

7 ML 1889: @ fords, 1913, pull2e 
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Tiruvarur (S. 1. Ry.) according to Sékkilar was full of Jains before 
the time of Sambandhar in the time of Naminandi.’ Even now 
there are a few Jains nearthe place who claim to have been there 
for lang. 

The Jaina images and Jaina street in Javankondacholapuram,? 
and the Jaina figures at Péttavarthalaifand the Jain remains in Maha- 
eur, em@ay ical and Vellani in Prichinopaly _listrict 
prove the prevalence of Jainism round those places probably from 
i aram, days: 


The Nadu Nadu 


Like Tanjore, Chingleput and Kanara, the Nadu Nadu, has still 
a small Jain population. We need not doubt its existence there 
from the pre-Tevaram days. Patalika (modern Cuddalore, 5.1.Ry.} 
had a monastery in which the Jain work Losavibhaga was written 
in Saka 380, the twenty-second vear of Pallava Simhavarman of 
Kanchi.® The same monastery is referred to by Sekkilar in the 
Purana of Appar.? Inthe hymns of Sambandhar and Appar on 
temples round about Pataliputra, there are innumerable references 
toes ee) icmcituamaccordinoe atompelkilar was near “Pirdvadhigai 
Or Limieadin® so famousminvAppar ss biography «as the templesot 
Gunadharésvaram was built there by his king. persecutor and then 
disciple Mahendra alias Gunadhara. 

VinuimathagcunTruaweartietaneuwG inceeroinukadambur, @iru- 
malin V allanalamy ecneunram and Lirrake!l have Jain reiimains.? 
Images of ‘Tirthankaras from North Arcot District are found in the 
Macmeemviisceim, §ven a5 late as themtiwme@eenth century, we hear 
Cele Buddhistpopulatien in Tiruchopuram near Alappakkam 
(S.I.Ry.) from an inscription of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The 
place had a Saiva temple on which there is a hymn of Sambandhar 
who, as usual, denounces the Buddhists and Jains there.1° Does 
not this vivid picture of the dominant religion of the seventh 
century show the greatness of the work of the first two Saiva 
saints ? 


The Tondati Nadu 


The Tondai Nadu had the great Buddhist and subsequent Jain 
centre, Kanchi, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus. 
Manimekalai was initiated into Buddhism and her Guru Aravana of 
Puhar gave her discourses on the religion there. Hiuen-tsang says 
that Kanchi was as old a Buddhist centre as Buddha himself.!! 


Peeayaesio7! atid 6/4 sii. 6) /. 2 7A k., \90S 28a. 208 

3 Jétd., 1903-4, p. 90. + Jbid., 1908-9, p. 32. 

Seige 09-10, pall; AV. LLA., 1913. 

6 The first Saka date and the first definite date in S. India History. A/ysore 
Archaolugical Report, 1909-10. 

7 Pertya., ii. 464, 469. OU DEE ENCE, Or Ihe 7 

8 47, A./,, 1895, July 23, p. 5; 1910-11, p. 84: 1916-17, p.6; 1915-19, p. 7; 
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Two Chola kings of the Sangham age built Buddhist vzharas there 
according to the epic.’ 

Some Buddhist images were found out in Kamakshi temple in a 
short time by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao.? Out of the five images, 
two were within the temple. One of them is now in the Madras 
Museum. Jain figures? also are reported to exist in the second 
prakava of the same temple. A Jaina image was found on the road 
to Big Kanchi.4 The influence of the Buddhist vziaras on the style 
of building can be clearly seen even to-day in the style of the 
Vaikuntaperumal tempie® which is designed after them. 

Round Kanchi, there is a bumper crop of materials to establish 
the prevalence of the Jaina faith in olden days. As in the Northern 
Circars so in Tamil Nadu, the Jains, and then the Hindus, estab- 
lished themselves in Buddhist buildings® on the decline of Buddhism 
somewhere about the fifth century 4.p. So, we have very few 
Buddhist remains. At Tirupparuthikunru and near it, there are 
Jain temples. At Arpakkam a Jain temple, at Arperumbakkam and 
Vishar mutilated Jain images, at Siruvakkam an early Jaina grant, 
at Anandamangalam three groups of Jaina images with an inscrip- 
tion of Parantaka I, at Uttaramerur a stone image of a Jain preacher 
in the Vishnu temple, at Punadagai the foundations of a Jain 
temple and two large Jaina idols—these remains are reported from 
Kanchi Taluk.” Near some of these is found a small] Jaina pupula- 
tion even now, but the remains are distinctly old. Their existence 
in such large numbers points to their origin in the hey-day of 
Jainism. Near the last place Punadagai is Tiruvathur noticed by 
Sewell in his:lists and reported by the epigraphist as containing 
traditions of the persecution of the Jains by the Saivas who demo- 
lished the Jain temple and built their own with those materials. 
In the Saiva temple, iteis said, asapauliivias (ree wicmcculptancar 
Aiccordingeto Sekkilar,® Sambandhar performed 72am aeremear 
Tiruvothur in Tondai as a result of which male palmyras began to 
yield? and after which the Jains of the place ran away (or, were 
driven out?) At Tirumafgaral sung by Sambandhar, there are two 
Jaina images in Adipatta Alaghar Koil.?® Inthe Madras Museum 
there are a Jaina image discovered at Villivakkam (ALS.M. Ry.) 
and a Buddhist image discovered at Nuvam. This Ktvam was 
called Tiruvirkolam?? by Sanibandiniy syiemiis (cite iy tomenetine 
temple there. Inthe hymn, the place is also called Kuham and Liva 


1 So, with Kartkala who goldplatediie Wanclim si ae? \etemanale male mee 
1909, p. 87), there were three Cholas who held sway over Tondai in the 
Sangham age, Phere is no place for tiree toreinnr Kime ailemeumem alavac 
began to rule over Kanchi. 

2 Ind. Ant., V3, p. 127, SOWA A, leo Soares 

* 10rd, 220i d «AO ence: 

S Aa groru Qugds urd and Haguysat at Spor.siears are reminiscent of 
Buddhist and Jain associations, 

7 ME R., 1922-23, p2 128. Al Eee 

8 Periya., li. 364. | 

*J understand that this strange phenomenon or freak takes place even 
without a miracle! 

10 WAR, 1897) July 20, peer 2 Stoel 
there is called Adi-Bhattaraka temple. 
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The Jain temple 
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is praised in it as the revealer of Agamas also besides the usual 
lédas and Anegas.!’ Remarkably enough the saint finishes bis hymn 
with the words that Siva gives plenty to his devotees who do not 
heed the preaching of Jains and Buddhists. ‘There were Buddhists 
and Jains in Mylapore in Sambandhar’s day.? As late as A.p. 754 
Akalanka, a well-known Jain teacher, is said to have defeated the 
Buddhists at Kanchi at Hémasitala’s court. # 

These plentiful Jaina remains should not blind us to the fact 
that Kanchi had early Saiva associations. Buried /7nvas were 
discovered in ‘Tondai as early as the time of Sundara.> Karikala, 
no Buddhist or Jain, covered the temple at Kanchi with gold.® 
SOmemer wiewold paiva saints like Sakkiyan who was afraid of 
professing his faith on account of the great popularity of 
Buddhism and some of the early Vaishnava Alwars belonged to 
Vondainandalam, 


CHAPTER IV —THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


The Bhakti Cult 


The influence of Buddhism and Jainism on the BhaktZ move- 
ment has already been indicated. The new Brahmanism incorporated 
in itself some of the essentials of the former and thus bridged the 
way for the absorption of the Buddhists and the Jains. It wasa 
popular movement and expressed itself in the popular tongue. It 
saw no difference of caste or sex and embraced all to its bosom 
as the anti-Védic religions had done before. Sacrifices, Vedic and 
tin-Védic, decreased in number and rituals were set at nought. 
Spontaneous and untrammelled devotion to the cause of all whose 
existence was ignored or denied by the Azardika religions flowed 
like the waters of a hitherto dammed torrent, and swept away the 
yellow-robed custodians of the latter who had fallen victims to 
sophistry and hair-splitting argumentation and become the butt 
of Mahendra’s ridicule? and swerved from the path trodden by the 
Enlightened One into the popular path of worship.® But, as is the 


1Cf Tev., vi. 92, srCseart, 
auger PSck as ervarss po OQurge Syeeu 
wrpess GagsOsigsst. Note that the two are mentioned separately. 

2 Saiva literature mentions six sections of 7hérar (= Sthavira?) Sthavira 
was popular in the south. 

3 Periya., ii, 402. 

+ V/4E.R., 1905, p.57. Probably this Hfemasitala was Hiranyavarman, 
father of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 

5 vil. oe, Bec ame, 

® He is credited by Sékkilar with having peopled and walled Kanchi, the 
ancient city, and thus placed in very early times. 

7 See Mahendravarman I’s Wattavilasaprahasana (Triv. Skt. Series). 

S Relic and tomb worship, the placing of gold flowers, etc., in the relic 
casket, the reverencing‘of the symbols like the Foot-prints, the chakra, and the 
Hamming trisula pillar, Tree and Serpent worship were not new to Buddhism. 
‘To this system was now added the image of Buddha as Lord. The philosophy 
which expounded the need for such a coping stone to the edifice of Buddhism 
could easily lend its support to the revival of the old and once popular cults of 
Siva and Vishnu. 
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case with all popular movements, the Bhakti movement carried 
within itself the seed for decline. In the face of a common foe 
it stood for the freedom and equality of all its members. But 
victory cooled the ardour and led to disintegration and restrictions, 


Satvism Sottened 


The Mahayana has been said to have evolved as a result of the 
reaction of the popular temple-and image worship on Hinayana. 
Thus the Mahayana led onto the Saiva and Vaishnava revival, the 
centre of which was a graceful God giving salvation to people 
devoted to Him. The system of sacrifices to Gods received a rude 
though not fatal blow asa result of contact with Buddhism and 
Jainism the central tenet of which was self-control of which Ahimsa 
was the first manifest expression. The horrible aspects of Siva 
and Satz worship were softened partly by Aryanism and partly by 
the un-Védic religions. The Palz-pitam remained but unstained by 
blood. The aspect of Sivaasa Yog¢ and Guru was presumably 
emphasized by the example of Buddha. The most excellent and 
important feature of the two new religions or schisms as they may 
better be called, was their monasteries where irrespective of caste or 
sex the unending pursuit of Knowledge was carried on. From this 
height of Dipaladtnne (mound of light) literally and metaphorically, 
what a fall to Lanjadibba and Bhogandadnidibba (the mound of 
the dancing girl) used to-day to designate Buddhist mounds in 
the Telugu country, all on account of their degeneracy into 
Vajrayana Tantrism, 


Architecture 


The influence of Buddhism is seen at its best in architecture and 
sculpture. Siva captured many Buddhist shrines. So early, 
thorough and quick was the revival in the Tamil districts that very 
few Buddhist and Jaina buildings of the ancient times have come 
down tous. Besides, they were also built with easily perishable 
materials like timber and brick. But, in the Circars the two reli- 
gions flourished longer and their extant relics are more abundant 
and useful in tracing the various links in the evolution of Indian 
religion and fine arts. 

There are two Hindu temples in the Circars of the Kapotéswara 
temple at Chezrala’ and the temple at Peddakancherla? which show 
their Buddhist origin. Siva has captured Jain shrines at Dhanu- 
valapadu.? Itis quite likely that the same thing happened in the 
south also. 

The Buddhist style of building can be traced in the various 
styles found now in South India. And the scuiptures of the 
Buddha’s deeds and donative inscriptions in the rails of the 7odfes 
must have inspired the execution of similar things by the other 


religionists. 
1 M.A.R., 1889, April 30, p. 13. 2 Ibid., 1894, July 10, p. 1. 


9 [bid., 1903-4, p. 25. 
* Joid,, 1915-16, p. 28; see post part iii, cha. vi, 
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A cursory study of the Buddhist structural buildings at Gunta- 
palliin Bllore Taluk reveals the architectural style in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and the profound influence such 
buildings must have had in the evolution of South Indian temples.’ 
In the Madras Museum may be seen to-day some of the Buddhist 
sculptures of Jaggayyapeta. In one slab there is a shrine with 
towers. Inside the shrine are the feet of the Buddha. Two women 
are seen near them with vessels and one with her hands in the 
anjalé pose.. This may be assigned to about a.p. 300. ‘This gives 
us a glimpse into one of the sources for later Brahmanical archi- 
tecture and worship. In the same place may be seen another slab 
with the Buddha on a lotus sheltered by the 4d-/vee and attended by 
a fairy, a five-hooded snake and a devotee. There is also a stupa 
by the side. There is an inscription by Nagarjuna’s disciple’s 
disciple. This gives us a glimpse into the fact that Buddhism 
came to adopt the primitive Tree and Serpent Worship. Just like 
the Buddha inthe slab, there were many Lzzgas in days of yore 
under trees, the later Sthalavrikshas, attended and guarded by a 
Naga or Nagas. 


PART IIIl.—TAMIL TEMPLES 


CHAPTER 1.—THE EARLY CENTURIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


The Dolmen 


There are no remains of Brahmanical temples in the Tamil 
country before the seventh century A.D., the age of the Seven 
Pagodas. But, literature and epigraphy point to the existence Oia 
large number of temples before that period. It has been said that 
Gods and Goddesses were first sheltered under trees and only 
subsequently temples were erected for them. The earliest extant 
buildings are the Dolmens, the places of the dead. They were built 
in the style of the houses of those days, after which temples must 


have been constructed. 
Koytl 


‘ Koyil’ is a pure Tamil word. It conveys the fact that the 
Tamils built temples themselves and did not borrow the idea. It 
literally means ‘ the king’s house’, and indicates the origin and style 
of the early Tamil temples.? Be that as it may, the example of the 
stupas and vihavas and images of Buddha erected and reverenced 
by the Buddhists must have influenced the other religionists in the 
same direction. And there are traces of Buddhism in Pandya from 


the third century B.C. 


1 4.A.R., 1916-17, pp. 30-36. 7 
2 Cf. Tév., iv, 51, ®uro—gsowr p Carvlo) vt, 
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Temples tn ‘Sangham Ltterature’ 


The hymn on A/uruga in ‘the Sangham collection’ called 7/he 
Ten Zdylis mentions Tirupparankunram, Tiruchendur, Tiruavinankudi 
and Tiruveragam, as his abodes. Svlappadhikaéram, Alantmékalat 
and Paripadal mention many Vaishnava and Skanda shrines. 
Vénkatam, Srirangam, Tirumalirunjolai and Tiruvekka, are very old 
shrines of Vishnu. Venkatam was probably a Muruga shrine at 
first, ora shrine for both Siva and Vishnu from the beginning 
between whom the ancient people did not discriminate so 
invidiously asnow. Thenames Vrishasailaand Seshasaila meaning 
Bull-hill and Snake-hill respectively are used as synonyms of 
Tirupati.’ Moreover, an early Vaishnava Alwar Pey sings thus: 

FUPFOrL_ujld bon (ipio ujld quot lodgalb ¢ SST (ipl 

EGplab Quracspib Csrerpilorw— Ep 

Siem (malt wtb Smo QubMEES 

Browder Querwy Werks. 
The Epic of the Ankict mentions Siva fanes in the chapter on Indra 
festival. And the /ewel-belt includes Saivam as one of the well- 
known systems. Awmart is mentioned by Ptolemy (a.pv. 150) 
whose temple is therefore very old. This form of Sakéz was wor- 
shipped by the A/ahésvaras. The building of temples to Fattzn7- 
Devt and the consecration ceremonies for her image dealt with in 
the first Epic tell us-that the people were familiar with temple- 
building, image-worship, and the invocation of spirits in stone 
figures. It may be mentioned in passing that Vivakals with images 
of the heroes and short inscriptions used to be set up as early as the 
age of Tolkappiyam. So, working in stone familiar to early Bud- 
dhists was ancient in Tamilakam. 


Temples in the Seventh Century 


From about the latter half of the seventh century, we have a 
collection of Tamil hymns, known as /évdvam or garland of God. 
The first two who sang them are assigned to the middle of the 
seventh century and the third to the ninth century. The hymns of 
the first two, Sambandhar and Appar, tell us of the existence of 
many Saiva temples in the Tamil country in their time. Thus, 
Appar goes to the extent of saying that the place which had no 
temple was a mere forest.” Since all these temples could not have 
come into existence at the same time, their age must be spread over 
a number of centuries. Some of these temples are sung by 
Sambandhar as old, while he has not sung about the newly erected 
Pallava structures. The Pallavas’ new shrines were not so 
sacred in the eyes of our saints. So far as we know, there has not 
been a single Buddhist or Jain Chola, and except Kittin Pandya, 
history knows no other Jain or Buddhist Pandya. So these Tamil 
temples, must have been raised by those native dynasties and thus 


acquired peculiar sanctity. 


1H. Krishna Sastri, ante, p. 62n. 
2 vi. 130, sxi-PosCsrddaors HGP orgs gar, 
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CHAPTER I].—THE AGE OF CHENGAN 


Chengan, the Chola king, was a great devotee of Siva. A 
Vaishnava saint of the eighth century, Tirumangai, praises his 
building activity : 


DoeGowme GaOurpar QuewmGrr oe H 
Qeiler wrt o(yusOFL gislorexrL 
DHEGOSH or FCa spor 
(Qu wSicAOLom yf) 

He is one of the Sixty-three Saiva saints and is mentioned by 
Sambandhar and Appar! several times who narrate in their hymns, 
the story of his birth. It must have taken a long time for 
such legends to grow round him and pass into popular currency 
in the time of the saints. 


Poigat 


Chengan was a contemporary of Poigaiyar, author of Kalaval7 
Narpatu,” one of the so-called ‘Sangham poems’. The piece was 
sung by the poet in order to please Chengan and make him release 
the poet’s patron, a Chera king. Init, the bloody battle between 
the two is said to have been fought at Kalumalam.? 


Chengan a Great King 


Tirumangai calls Chengan a victor at Venni and Alundai (in 
Tanjore District). He also calls him overlord of the earth and ruler 
of Pandi, Kudagu and Kongu, and lord of Tamil and Northern 
country.* Sundara speaks of him as the king who ruled as a 
Pandya.> Sekkilar calls Chengan an emperor. Kalingattupparani, 
a Tamil poem of the twelth century refers to Chengan’s war with 
the Chera and the poem of Poigai.? These eulogies belong to a 
considerably later period than Chengan’s. Nevertheless, they show 


1 Tév., ii. 29, ytoraer, iv. 61, nse, 
2 Ind. Ant., vol. xviii, p. 262, 
3 ac @aCar ators’? in the piece must be taken to refer to the death of 
the Chéra, though tradition and all later accounts are against this view. 

4 Sgdeanred pi A Qaewed Cu pp 

sperncart ceciapy Cah sraGup 

Ogden avaQsraxv CarpaCetns 

harmpyt uoilori Cat iireGar.”’ 

urroe ranha@rar nie sCupp 
veoiwuaa gqrageoiu uflurali ss 
Csrrorer Gare Corner Cots sCarue,”? 
“Pere OGaCo tg al tr gC ater 

SarCorps swuCagws gevsur ern 

Ose@mee, G@- OsraHser, CerpaCerig”? 

OsergsOypcr arwyssCarcr Corpor 

Qulu AgOuors—se nyt 
5 Tév., vii. $2, ‘Ogerar ae uo er etri..” 
Osrem sGgrens 

8 Periya., ii. 824, “Psst sad seléeQenCarer wo ping Si.”’ 
7 scraps sSosQuriies, yor@Qeriue fuer 

srba~ssmoueiy wALL wags.” St. 184, 
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how he has passed into tradition as a great valiant and pious 
emperor. 


Date—bcfore or after Kartkala ? 


Early Sangham literature does not mention him, though the 
later Sangham piece Kalavalindrpatu describes his exploits (fourth 
century A.D.?). There is however a piece by Nakkirar in the 
Eleventh Tirumurat, where he praises Siva as having made a spider 
king, referring to thestory of Chengan. But this has been declared 
to be a later piece.! ‘The piece in Purandniiru? which contains a 
hint about Chengan was one of the many fugitive pieces collected 
at a later period. So from literary evidence, this great hero cannot 
be placed in the first two or three centuries of the Christian era. 

One of the later Chola inscriptions? places him before Karikala 
and Kalingattupharani* also does the same. But, both are very 
late authorities. Two inscriptions? of the later Cholas place 
Chengan after Karikaia. The Vikramachola, Kulottungachdla and 
Sankarachola ulas also place him after Karikaia.© But these also 
are equally late authorities. 


Chengan’s Perunkoytls 


The great work that Chengan did for the cause of Saivism, 
namely, the building of temples, epoch-making though it was, does 
not help us in fixing his date which must lie somewhere between 
Karikala and Sambandhar. ‘Tirumangai sings of his having built 
about seventy temples to Siva, and he has built some temples to 
Vishnu also. Probably, he placed Siva and Vishnu in the same 
temples as even now you find at Tillai. Such a tolerant spirit 
was characteristic of the early Saiva and Vaishnava saints. His 
temples to Siva were known as Perunkoyil or Madakkoyil, i.e., 
storeyed temples. They had a top portion which resembled an 
elephant in its lying posture, i.e., they had long domes’ in which 
can be traced the influence of the Buddhist style. The reason why 
his temples were called big or storeyed temples is not apparent. 
But, it is quite likely that the temples before his time were small or 
Hankoyil. In the Zeéevaram, some .of the temples are distinctly 
referred to as his. Nannilam, not sung by Sambandhar or Appat 
but mentioned by Appar, is called the temple of Chengan in a 
hymn of Sundarar.e Sambandhar mentions Chengan as the 
builder of the temples at Ambar,® Thandalainineri,!° and Vaigal.)! 


4 Kanakasabai, ante., p. 197n. ® No. 74, 
3) S./.4.4 VOlateppatt il, pe los: 
* £p. Ind. vol. xviii, p. 27. The Parani places him a little later than the 
Bharata war. 
5 §.J1., vol. iii, part iv, Tiruvalangadu pl.; #p. /nd., vol. xv. p. 46. 
8 EP. lid volesvii, p. 27, 
7K. V. Subramania lyer, Sketches of the Deccan, vol. i, p. 187. 
8 Tév., vii. 129, earefios (S.1. Ry.) 
® iii. 24, geur near Nallaru (S.1L. Ry.) 
10 iii. 63, sere % fQanr, fifteen miles south of Tiruvarur (S.I. Ry.) 
41 jji, 23, ease, Near Tiruvidamarudar (S.I. Ry.) 
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Sambandhar calls the temples at Pennagadam,! Kudavayil,? 
Kilvélur®? and Shiyalit as Perunkoyil. He calls the temple at 
Akkur® an old temple and a Madakkoyil which appeared of its own 
accord in other words, the /izga of which was Svayambhu instances 
of which are plentiful. Tradition is strong that Anakka near 
Srirangam had a /izga under a juwmboo tree in the time of Chengan 
who built a temple for it.6 


Chengan before Simhavishnu 


When could such a tolerant and great temple-builder and power- 
ful conqueror and ruler have lived? In the present state of our 
knowledge, no such powerful Chola could have lived after Simha- 
vishnu Pallava (A.D. 590) who defeated the Chola, Pandya and 
-Kalabhra.”? No Chola could have been ruler of Pandya in the first 
two or three centuries of the Christian era as the Pandya kings are 
referred to in foreign and Tamil literatures, and the succession of 
Chera and Pandya overlordship after the age of Karikala must 
have taken at least 200 years. So, we must find a place for 
Chengan between the Pandyan of Talaiyalanganam® and Simha- 
vishnu. 


Before Achyuta Vikrama Kalamba 


The Kalabhras were in occupation of Pandya between King 
Palyagasalai and King Kadungon, roughly for about two centuries 
ecording to the Velvikudi grant (eighth century). According to 
Sékkilar (eleventh century), in the time of Murthi (probably before 
Kin, seventh century) the Vaduga-Karnata was in occupation of 
Pandya. The Karnatas were Jains according to Nambi, Sekkilar 
and Umapathi. In the fifth century a.p. a Kalamba Achyuta 
Vikrama, contemporary of Buddhadatta who mentions him, was 
ruler of Chola.? Inthe Chalukya and Pallava inscriptions,!° the 
Kalabhras are located somewhere near the Keéralas. In the 
Kadamba inscriptions,!! some of the early Kadambas are said to 
have defeated the Pallava and the southern kings. So, it is very 
difficult to decide if the Kalabhra or Kalamba is to be equated with 
Kalava (= Kallar) or Kadamba.12 Either way, Chengan could not 


+4, 75, Quevcpa_e, eleven miles south-west of Vriddachelam (S.I. Ry.) 

2 ii, 27, g@-arede eight miles north of Koradacheri (S.I. Ry.) ’ 

3 ij. 134, @eSe«s¢ (S.1. Ry.) #iii. 3; 1.32; i. 95, Gur (S.I.Ry.) 

5 ii. 51 gant (S.I. Ry.) Biv. 61, Gpsms. 

7 §.2.1., vol. ii, p. 73; Nandivarman’s Kasakudi Pl. 

8S. K. lyengar, Beginnings of South Indian Aitsiory, cn. vi. 

9 Myth. Soc. Jour., vol. xvi, part 2, p. 98n. Buddhadatta’s works (Pali 

; @cee a7iic. 

ime ra. ce vol.ix, p. 129: vii, p. 303; Ep. /nd., vol. v, p. 204; SJ.7. 
Vole il, p. 200. 701. i, ae - M.E.R., 1908, p. 65. 

ba i . . 

aa ies a ee inscription in Pudukkottai State on a slab in a ruined 
sluice at Rasalippatti of the time of Pallava Nandipottaralyar which nee 
a Pullaya Kadamban. In some of the later inscriptions, 357 of r ° an 
337 of 1914, in Pudukkottai the name Kadam barayar occurs. vee anes 
(Vadugas ?) were once ruling there is established by 393 of 1904 a Be ve s 
Narthamalai Telingakulakalapuram. If the Kalabhras of the Velvikudi plates 
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have ruled Chola, Pandya. etc., in the fifth century, the age of 
confusion (sorn, sorwaota }) 


After Skanda Pallava: Kalidasa confirms tt 


So, neither the fifth nor the sixth century was the age of Chengan 
who was a great conqueror and ruler of Pandya, according to the 
unerring testimony of Sundarar and Tirumangai. In the third 
centuty, a Pallava was king of Kanchi, the great Maharaja Vijaya- 
skandavarman. His line seems to have ruled, or was associated 
with Kanchi till a.p. 350, the date of Vishnugdopa of Kanchi, a 
contemporary of the great Samudragupta. Now the Chola power 
revived under Chengan. Since Puhar had been washed to some 
extent by tidal wave,! the Chola who had his capital at Puhar 
had shifted to Uraiyur. Sometime later, Chengan ruled not only 
over Chola but also over Pandya which latter fact has been specially 
mentioned by Sundarar. Is this not the reason why Kalidasa 
mentions in his conquest of Raghu, which he possibly based upon 
the almost contemporary digvzjaya of Samudragupta, only the 
Pandya country inthe Tamil land? The poet mentions Pandya next 
to Kalinga completely ignoring the Pallava. What is more curious 
is Kalidasa mentions Uragapura as the Pandya capital. Uragapura 
is Uraiyur as we learn from the Gadwal plates? of Vikramaditya I. 
So Sundarar’s praise of Chengan as one who ruled as a Pandya 
either by right of conquest or inheritance by marriage is confirmed 
by various evidences. 

If we take Tirumangai’s statement seriously that Chengan was 
ruler of the north, then Chengan it was that drove the phantom 
Vishnugopa of Kanchi from his capital, and re-established his rule 
in his ancestral province. This is another argument to show that 
the Pallava was an intruder in the Tamil land who was expelled 
to the north but who came again. Is this not the reason why the 
Velirpalaiyam. plates? say that Kumara Vishnu had to recapture 
Kanchi which had been lost by the Pallava during the rule of 
Chengan? This Chola interregnum was caused by Chengan and 
not Karikala as Mr. Venkayya supposed.* 


and so the Kalabhra Achyuta Vikrama are equated with the Vaduga-Karnatas 
of Periyapuranam, then they are properly located in the vicinity of Kérala. 
They seem to have swept over the Tamil land likea deluge before which the 
Pallava bowed fora time. 

1 Manimekatat. 

* Ep. Ind., vol. x, p. 100. Curiously enough the Pandaya capital also was 
called Snake-city (47.Z4.R., 1908, p. 64). The shape of Madura was determined 
by a serpent called Alavoy at the command of Siva. So the town was called 
Alavoy or Halasya. 

9 S.2.2., vol. ii, p. 45. 

* Mr. Kanakasabai and Dr. S. K. Iyengar have fixed the age of Karikala 
in the early centuries. The foreign Pallavas powerful in the Deccan as officers 
of the Andhras might have invaded Kanchi in Karikala’s reign thus bringing 
about the traditional war between the Chola and a certain ‘Tril6chana Pallava © 
who is also referred to in Chalukyan and Telugu Chdla inscriptions as a very 
ancient ruler. After Karikala, two other Chiélas and Tondaman the Young 
Tiraya a Chélanaga ruled Tondai. Sometime after, the Pallava came again 
to permanently occupy Kanchi except for a short period in Chengan’s reign. 
The names Kanda Chaltki (Chalukya) Kammuzaka (Naga) of the Hiramnaka 
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From another viewpoint, the age of Poigai. scholars have 
attempted to arrive at the age of his contemporary, Chengan. He 
is identified with the early Alwar of the same name and assigned 
by tradition to a very early period. The age of the Alwar was 
about the fourth century a.D. 


Interregnum between No. 3 and No. 4 


The following genealogical table has been arrived at for the Pal- 
lavas after a good deal of deliberation, in which provision has been 
made for the Chola interregnum for about two decades. This 


table ig only tentative. 


1. Bappa= Kumara Vishnu = Virakurcha 
| m.a Naga of Mavilanga 
2. Skandavarman 3. Vishnugdpa 340 
( 


Buddhavarman 4. Kumara Vishnu 12. Viravarman 
about 355-365 
| 
Buddhyankura 5. Buddhavarman 13. Skandavarman 


| 
6. Kumara Vishnu 


7. Simhavarman 14. Vishnugopa 
Ac. 435 


8. Skandavarman 15. Simhavarman 


| 
9. Nandivarman 16. Vishnugdpa 


| 
JO. Simhavarman 17. Simhavarman 
ll. Simhavishnu. 


The Prakrit grants of Mydavolu,’ Hirahadagalli? and Kandu- 
kuru? give us, 


Bappa 
Skandavarman 
Buddhavarman 


| 
Buddhyankura. 


About A.D. 340 Vishnugopa was king of Kanchi.* Weare entirely 
in the dark if Buddhavarman ever reigned and how Vishnugopa was 
related to the above members. It has been assumed in Part I that 
the first Pallava became king of Kanchi by marrying in the family 


(Hiranyaka ?) dynasty, Kanda Sagaram (Tirayar?) Naka of the Pukiya clan 
(Chitu kula?) in the recently excavated Nagarjunakonda inscriptions open 
another wide field for speculation about the Chalukyas, Nagas and Pallavas, 


af. #., 1927. | | 
a 1 Fp. Ind., vol. vi, p. 84. 2 Ibid., vol. i, p 2. 


2 Tbid., vot. viii, p- 143. 
Me daragupta’s Allahabad Ins. : Gupta Ins. 


G 
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of the Mavilanga chief who succeeded to the Tamil traditions of 
patronage of letters, etc., after the heyday of the‘ Sangham Kings’. 
The rise of the Pallava must also synchronize with the decline of 
the Andhras. So, about the middle of the third century, Bappa the 
earliest name in the charters became king. Since in no inscription 
the order Skandavarman, Buddhavarman, etc., is found, we may 
assume that Buddhavarman did not reign. Thus, we may assign 
1 and 2to the period between the middle of the third century and 
about A.D. 310 when probably Vishnugdpa succeeded to the throne. 
In view of the fact that Vishnugopa ing of Kanchi does not occur in 
any carly inscription next to Skandavarman, it is difficult to assign 
him a proper place. 

The kings of the Sanskrit charters are of two dynasties. One 
section does not connect itself in any way with Kanchithough some 
belonging to it call themselves Maharajas. And there is no reason 
why they should be put in as kings of Kanchi. But, it has been 
asked why the Nellore Pallavas mention the names of the Kanchi 
kings in their charters. The answer is for the obvious reason 
that they were descended from and related to them. 

It is definitely stated that Kumaravishnu recaptured K@anchi! 
and his son Buddhavarman conquered the Chodlas. He was 
indeed ‘ the submarine fire to the ocean of Chola forces’ (i.e. the 
successors of Chengan?) It is also definitely known that a 
Simhavarman was king of Kanchi about a.p. 435.2 From the 
Penukonda? plates of Madhavaganga, we may inferthat probably 
the abovesaid Simhavarman is referred to by them. He was 
succeeded by a Skanda according to the Penukonda and Udayeéndi- 
ram grants.# 

Turning awhile to the genealogical list, we may take any of the 
Sanskrit charters first and then proceed to the rest. Let us take 
a grant.of the main line, the Chendalur plates> and assign their 
proper places to Nos. 4, 5, and 6. The Uruvappalli,® the Omgodu 
Il’, the Chura® and Pikira,? Mangalur'!°and Darsi!! Plates fit in and 
supply Nos. 12, 13, 14,15, 16. To fit in the list Omgodu I,’? we 
have to add Kuméaravishnu as the name of Bappa. It is quite likely 
as his grandson was Kumaravishnu. 

The Uruvappalli grant says that Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa 
issued it in the reign of Simhavarma. It has been rightly assumed 
that Simha was his elder brother. Now, the question arises as to 
why the Nellore branch succeeded to the main line. Possibly due 
to failure of issue after No. 6. The Velurpalaiyam plates mention 
only some of the important names. We are concerned at present 
more with the order in which the names are given. According to it, 


1 The Velurpalaiyam plate, 17.2.#., 1911, p. 61. 
2 From Lokauibhaga. ° Ep. Ind., vol. xiv, p. 331. 
Se Sel Vole 


5 Fp. Ind, vol. vili, p. 233. No. 6 ruled over the Northern Pallava 
dominion also. 


8 Ind. Ant., VO, We 7 Lp. Ind., vol, XV, p. ASV, 
® WER., 1914. © Ep. Ind., vol. vit, pi So 
10 Ind, Ant., vol. v. ** £p. Ind., vol. i} p. 397. 


127/01 d 7 VOlviiyap 240n 
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Nandivarman came after Buddhavarman. The Udayéndiram grant 
says who this Nandivarman was. 


Skandavarman 


Simhavarman 
Skandavarinan 


Nandivarman of Kanchi. 
The Velurpalaiyam Plates supply, 
Nandivarman 


Simhavarman 


Simhavishnu. 


So roughly calculating backwards from Simhavishnu, we 
arrive at about the same date for the Simha of the Udayéndiram 
grant as that mentioned by Lékavibhaga (a.c. a.D. 435). This 
Simha’s father was Skanda, and naturally enough his son also was 
Skanda. But, there is no space for Simha’s father in the main line 
even assuming thathe iived after Kumaravishnu II. The Vayalur 
inscription’ may be used to verify the table here andthere. It is 
impossible that Rajasimha had thirty-four predecessors at Kanchi if 
we start the liné with Kalabhartr leaving his predecessors. Hé 
mixes up real with legendary names and confounds the two if not 
three lines including the one in the ceded. districts? which gave thé 
dynasty the glorious title of Tratrajya Pallayva. 

Itis absurd to dogmatize about such points as the above and 
difficult to arrive at infallible conclusions about Pallava succession, 
the relationship among the kings, and their|dates before Simha- 
vishnu. Dr. Dubreuil, Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer and Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar have dealt with the problems and arrived at different cort- 
clusions with regard to succession. Of these, the Frerich Savant’ is 
the most reasonable and is adopted above to. a considerable extent. 


CHAPLER III.—THE EVIDENCE OP EPIGRAPHY 

There is an. Orwkat (trade of a single stone) mandapa on the Way 
up the hillin Tirukkalugukunram. [tis a rock-cut temple. In the 
Vetagirisvara temple in the same place, there is an inscription of: 
Aditya I Chola renewing a grant originally made to the temple of 
Malasthana by Skandasishya Pallava. Before Aditya, the grant 
was renewed by Natasimhavarman . The Ovukdl mandapa has att 
inscription of Narasimha who probably made the first renewal! and: 
it was probably the Mdalasthana referred to above.* According to our 
arrangement, this: Skandasishya ntustbe thé great Skandavarman of 
the Prakrit grants. Another early Pallava grant,that of Charudevi,* 


1 M:E.R., 1908-9; Diabreuil, The Pallavas, p.20. ‘The Ins. supplies 13, 
7,-8, 9and 10; axd 15, 16, 17 and 11. 
2 Axch. Supsep af India,. Memoirs, No. 26, p. 9. 
8 M.A.R., 1919-20, p.25; Lp. Ind., vol. iii, p. 279. | 
* Ep. Ind., vot, viii). p. 143. According to the above arrangement No. 2 
Skanda has to be assigned A.D. 280-310.. 
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the wife of the prince Buddhavarman, according to our chronology 
who did notrule at Kanchi, mentions a Vishnu temple at Dalura in 
Nellore District. 

The inscription of Mahéndravarman | at Mandagappattu’ puts 
the whole matter beyond doubt. ‘This is the temple caused to be 
constructed by the king Vichitra Chitta for Brahma, Isvara and 
Vishnu without using bricks, timber, metals, or mortar,’ for it was 
built of a single stone like the Orukal mandapa (of Skandasishya ?). 
So there were temples before Mahendra but they were generally 
built of brick, mortar and wood. 

Professor Dubreuilof Pondicherry, while examining the Ekamra- 
natha temple,? found some pillars bearing the surnames of 
Mahéndravarman I like Chitrakarapuli. Some of the pillars were 
ornamented with lotus flowers like the cave pillars of Mahendra. 
So this great authority on the Pallavas has concluded that these 
pillars once supported a structural temple referred to in his 
Mandagappattu inscription. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE EVIDENCE OF HIVUEN TSANG 


This pilgrim visited Kanchi in a.p. 640. ‘In Dravida, there are 
some hundred Sanghdramas and ten thousand priests. There are 
some eighty Déva temples and many heretics called Nzrgranthas. 
South of Kanchi, there is a stupa, 100 feet high, built by Asoka.’3 

Dravida consisted of the Tondai and Nadu Nadus. But, in 
his time, since the Chola was very weak, itis likely that a part 
of his land was included in Dravida and another part in Pandya. 
Sambandhar has sung on twenty-two and sixteen temples in 
Tondai and Nadu Nadus respectively. Appar has sung of-two 
more. Besides, there were some Vaishnava temples of Prabandha 
fame. So the pilgrim is not wrong in estimating the total number 
of Déva temples at about eighty. Appar, acontemporary of the 
pilgrim is always represented in our temples with a grass-cutting 
instrument which he is said to have used in removing the weeds 
and grass which had grown over the temples which were old enough 
in his days. He also confirms the pilgrim’s account by his repeated 
references to the naked shameless Jains. 

About Pandya, besides calling it largely ztrgrantha which is 
again confirmed by the 7é@zdram, he mentions the remains of old 
Buddhist convents and stupas the origin of which he rightly traces 
to the Asokan days and refers to many hundred Déva temples. 
Since the pilgrim has located the Chola in the present Ceded Dis- 
tricts, he has included a large number ot the Chola Déva temples 
as belonging to Pandya. Sambandhar has sung of only thirteen 
temples in Pandya. 


CHAPTER V.—THE PALLAVA AND LATER CHOLA 
BUILDERS 


Of the innumerable temples sung by Sambandhar and Appat, 
none is mentioned as built by the Pallava. Pallavaneswaram 
though apparently a Pallava temple cannot be traced to that origin. 


Ep mee, Vol. xvilep. 14, * See his paper on the subject. 
$Beal, ante. vol..ii, p. 229. 
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Mahendrapalli is another apparently Pallava temple. We are not 
sure if it had anything todo with Mahéndra though from ahymn olf 
Sambandhar we may learn that the place was an important one and 
full of Buddhists and Jains. There are two temples of about the 
eighth century, one at Ktrang aninmuttam and the other at Vallam.? 
These two places are sung by Sambandhar alone. The two Pallava 
temples were probably built as a contrast to the two old 7évara 
brick structures. It is really strange that none of the temples 
built by Mahendra, Narasimha, Parameésvara or Rajasimha has been 
sung. Nor is there any reference to the great Saivas Paramesvara 
and Rajasimha whose great devotion is amply borne out by their 
temples and inscriptions. 

It is likely that the work of renewing the old 7@vara temples 
with stone began in the later Pallava period. By that time, the 
size of the temple had grown considerably and elaborate treatises 
had been written on temple building which stereotyped the style 
and art. Before the time of the later Chdlas, some of the 7@vara 
temples had been built of stone. There was another general renewal 
of the 7évara temples in the age of the later Cholas. The temple at 
Tilasthanam bears the inscriptions of Nandi, of Tellaru and Vara- 
guna Pandya of the ninth century. There are two inscriptions 
of Vijayalaya’s time in Palanam? and Vilimilalai.? Rama- 
nadhisvaram also bears equally old inscriptions’* Erembiyur® 
has an inscription of Aditya I, while Rajaraja I has inscribed 
on the Malapadi® temple, Vijayalaya has also inscribed in 
Nalurmayanam. ‘The temple of Tiruvaduturai was built of stone 
in the reign of Parantaka I.?7 The temple at Manenjeéri was built 
of stone by Rajaraja.@ The central shrine at Orriyur was renewed 
with stone by Rajendral.® In the time of Kulottunga I, the Nidur 
temple was built of stone by a chief of Milalai.1° In the same reign 
Tiruvaiga!? underwent the change from a brick toa stone structure. 
Rajadhiraja II (ac. a.p. 1171) built of stone the temple of 
Iiambayyangottur.1* Probably even in the twelfth century, a large 
number of the 7é@vdéra shrines were still of brick. After this first 
renewal during the later Pallava and Chola periods, the WVattuk- 
kottat Chetttes have made another general renewal in the recent 
centuries. 


When the temples were renewed, the inscriptions 6n them were 
cop*ed down and re-engraved after renewal.13 It is expressly stated 
in one place that the inscription was a copy of an older one. The 
temple at Kurralam in Tinnevelly District has been sung by Sam- 
bandhar. It was apparently a stone temple in the time of 
Parantaka [14 Chola, for, some of his inscriptions in Vetteluttu were 
found there by Rajarajal. This Rajaraja renewed the temple 
which was in a dilapidated condition. After he finished the repairs, 


1 M.E.R., 1913, p. 84. 2 Thid., 1895, p. 5. 

ok ase 

7 Ibid.. 1925, - 80. 8 Ibid. 1915, 4 97. 

® Jbid., 1913, p. 96 1° Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 8. 
11 ME’ R., 115, p. 98. 12 Téid., 1911, p. 73. 


13 Zbid., 1890, p. 4; 1895, p. 5; 1911, p. 75. 
1* Jbid., 1918, p. 144. 
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he caused those inseriptions to be re-engraved. Our temples have 
served so many purposes, not the least important of whick is they 
contain eternal records of our past history. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE STYLE OF THE TEMPLES 


At first temples were erected like houses with mud, brick and 
timber and tiled roofs were put overthem. Many of the temples in 
Malabar and the temples of our village Gods and Goddesses are 
still of the same materials. Some of the temples of 7évaéra fame 
had mud floors in the seventh century as Appar refers to the 
smearing of the temple floor with cowdung water as sacred 
service.1 The Kiram temple had a tiled roof in the seventh 
century A.D.” 

The houses of the earliest times must have been on the same 
plan as the Dolmens, the abodes of the dead and receptacles for 
their offerings. They are of a simple style and dark inside. 
Three walls and one flat roof over them do not require any extra- 
ordinary skill in construction. Curiously, at Kambadaru near 
Kalyanadrug, old Dolmens? have been set up as Saiva shrines. 


Origin 


Due to the influence of Buddhism, @ stija was added to the 
simple Dolmen over the spot where the deity was placed. Over 
this stupa or vimana was the alasa inthe place of the Buddhist 
umbrella. So the ancient Tamil temple consisted of two: parts, the 
Garbha Grtha containing the Linga which was placed on the relics 
of some great dead just like the Buddhist relic, and a. smail space 
leading into it. The Buddhist s‘ufa is solid masonry work contain» 
ing within it the casket of relics. Whereas, the Hindu stude was 
hollow above the image of God. Is it not the reason, the: origin: af 
the temple in the Dolmen and the studa,* why the sanctum m the 
Hindu temple is dark ? If the sanctum has to be traced to:the tomb- 
cell which was in imitation of the hermit’s cell and the hut of those 
days, the prakara wail has to be evolved out of the railing round 
the stupa which was in imitation of the circle of stones in a 
cromlech the primitive grave. 


Madakkoyil early in Tamtl Nadu 


But, from early times, it is quite likely that there were storeyed 
temples in South India. The Madakkoyil might have been reculi- 
arly Tamil and Machu (w¢«) is a pure Tamil: word meaning terrace 
or storey. A reference to the earliest archeological remains 
in Mchenjo-Daro leaves no doubt in our minds-that temples were 
old. Besides, the existence of Buddhist 7opes mentionedi to have 
existed in Pandya and near Kanchi as early as the times of. Asoka 
and later on in places like Amaravati> with railings and gateways 


1 Tey, vi. 43, gest. 2 $1.1, vol. i. 
3M.A.R., 1915-16, p: 29.. She 1915-26, 29. 
5 [oid., 1888, September 11, p. 3; 1987-8, p..2 
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with sculptures on them must have exercised a profound influence 
on Tamil Saiva temple building. So it is no wonder that Sambandhar 
sings of very big temples,! Gapuras reaching the heavens? and walls 
as high!3 There are many references to the walls round the 
temples, ornamented Gapuras* and hig Vimanas.$ 


Appar’s Types 


Appar seems to refer to several kinds oftemples.* Perunkoyit, 
Karakkoytl, Jnalarkoytl,? Lankoyil, Manikkoyil, and Alakkoyil are 
mentioned by him. At this time itis very difficult to distinguish 
these different types. The first was evidently the Chengan type. 
The second was probably a type of stone temple («st4,00). /ualar- 
koytl was probably a temple of a kind/of wood called Jualal. 
Aninscription of Rajaraja at Kadambur® refers to J/lankoytl' 
This Kadambur Xoyz/ is referred to as Kazakkoyil in Téevaram. 
Mr. Venkayya suggests that //ankoyil may mean the temple of 
Subrahmanya but it is not warranted by the above reference in 
Appar’s hymn.° So it may be taken to mean a small temple as 
contrasted with the Perunkoyil. Alakkoyil may refer to temples 
built over Lingas once sheltered by the banyan tree or to places 
where the God had still in Tevara days, no better habitation than 
the shade ofthetree. Manikkoyil seems to be a particularly beauti- 
ful type as the temple of Madura is so called by Sambandha,?° 


Mahdabalipur— Traces of Wood Work 


The earliest buildings that have come down to us in the Tamil 
land are the Pagodas of Mahabalipur!! which must give us a clue 
into the architectural styles of earlier times. Their plan and style 
were in imitation of those of the wood temples of earlier days, for 
even where it is unnecessary as the material used was stone, the 
architects have indicated the beams and cross-beams in stone as if 
they were building with wood. The chariots for the Gods were 
built in imitation of the temples the only difference between the 
two being the former were dragged round the temple while the 
latter were stationary. Their style of construction was the same. 
Any one attending the annual festival lasting for ten days in any 


1 Tév., ii. 139, CariCt 5 i, 32, Gary, 

aii, 40, woCwe Pouucrel ; iii, 42, craze ; ii. 63, Paseane ; i. 90, *moye ; 
iv. 12, saeserm, 

341.4, OgheCed ; ii, 23, ogen, *#iji.149, gears; ii. 112, prmeanied, 

5 iti. 148, Sayre, 8 vi. 100, gory, 

7 orppCarda. Grywvis @aqguurh. 

® M.E.R., 1904, p. 6. 

® Also cf. SuseG@i QoraCsre in Tévdram. IWancodyil isa temporary shrine 
put up for worship while a temple is under repair, according to the Zami/ 
Lexicon. 

10 jij, 149, years SCaryre Ghueis Carvd,”? . 

22 Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, vol. i: Memoirs of the 
Arch, Survey of India, Nos. 17 and 33. See also Burges, Bud. Stupas of 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, Plates vi, vil, xi, xii, xvili, xxi, XxXV, xxvii, p. 31, 
for the origin of the style. See also P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar: Zhe Pallavas 
(Zamit). 
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South Indian Saiva temple will notice different kinds of va¢has or 
chariots used on different days for carrying the Gods in procession. 
Three distinct types at least may benoticed of which one is dragged 
in procession on the fifth day and another on the tenth. The style 
in which these two chariots pyramidal and conical are constructed 
were two of the ancient styles of temple-building, 


Ditterent Styles there 


The Draupad? Ratha resembles the gold-covered shrine of Nata- 
raja, the temple par cxcellence in the Tamil Country. The roof of 
Bhima Ratha ts like that of the Chaztya at Chezraia displaying 
skilful stonework. The Dharmardja Ratha is a Vihara with 
many storeys. The Ganésa Ratha was the model for all the Dravi- 
dian Gopuras. The Gopurva or gateway excelled the inner shrine or 
stupa in post-Buddhist architecture. The Sahadeva Ratha has 
its imitations in the apsidal ended temples of Oragadam (six and 
half miles south-east of Chingleput) and Gudimallam.} 


CHAP, Vil PALUAY ss CULrrPIUnE. 


There are indications, that wood-carving was familiar in ancient 
Tamil land. The images of village Gods are stillof wood. Casting 
bronze models seems to have been as old as the Adichanallur finds. 
In all the 7évara temples there were festivals with chariot pro- 
cessions which are referred to in many places by the saints. In 
fact, festivals and processions were familiar in the age of Asoka 
who mentions them in his inscriptions. Rock Edict IV speaks of 
heavenly spectacles of processional cars, elephants, illuminations, 
etc. So in the pre-7@vaéram period there must have been bronze 
or copper images of Gods for wtsavas. The reference in the Maski 
edict to the false Gods is obviously to Siva, Vishnu and other 
deities. 

The hymners are never tired of repeating about Siva being 
attended by Vishnu and Brahma. We do not know if the Samas- 
kanda carved behind the Zzmga? in the Pallava Siva temples was in 
imitation of the already existing custom or not. At least, the 
placing of Siva and Vishnu side by side seems to be as old ag 
Chengan and Pey Alwar, and the cult of Sankaranardyana dates 
back to those days. According to the Agamas, the images of 
Brahma and Vishnu may be placed in the Siva temple. According 
to the Linga Purana, Siva was attended by Brahma and Vishnu.: 
The constant references to the feats of Siva in ZYévaram and the 
beautiful sculptures of Gangddhara, Kiratarjuntya, etc., by the 
Pallavas speak alike of the remarkable Puranic revival in which 
kings and saints shared. 

From the archzological evidence supplied by the sculpture of 
Somaskanda, we may regard the innumerable’ references in 
Tévaram to Siva attended by Brahma and Vishnu and to Siva as _ 


1 M.A.R., 1914-15, pp. 6, 33. 
% Jbid., 1919-20, 1920-21. In the Dharmardja Ratha, the Kailasanatha, 
Shore, Panamalai and Saluvankuppam temples, 
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Ardhanadri as not merely formal but well founded in fact.! Since 
the saints have not sung on the Pallava temples, we may presume 
that in the pre-Pallava brick structures, images of Brahma and 
Vishnu were placed in the Siva temples. Atacertain stage after 
this Siva and Vishnu temples existed side by side as at Tillai, 
Jambukesvaram, Pallavanesvaram,®” ecc. 

The broad-mindedness of the people and kings of those days 
can thus be amply illustrated, though instances are not wanting whe1e 
botb ‘occasionally took to persecution. Even during the heyday 
of Buddhism and Jainism, the Siva and Vishnu temples were not 
destroyed. Ktin Pandya, a Jain, had a Saiva queen and a Saiva 
minister. Even in Jaina and Buddhist centres, Sambandhar could 
boldly denounce his enemies. The later sectarian spirit among the 
Hindus had no trace during this period of revival when all the Saiva 
and Vaishnava forces were arrayed against their common rivals. 
Kings like Mahéndra Pallava built temples for all the Gods, Hindu 
and Jain. He placed Vishnu images in Siva temples which custom 
can be traced back to Chengan who is praised by the Saiva and the 
Vaishnava alike. There are no contemptuous references to Siva 
or Vishnu by the Vaishnavas or Saivas. Only, each sect con- 
sidered its God as supreme and allowed the other equal liberty 
of thought. It is a far-off cry from the tolerant Péy Alwar to the 
degenerate Pillai Perumal Iyengar. 


CHAPTER VII!.—THE METHOD OF WORSHIP 


The 4vamas were written only after temples, images and 
worship had come into existence. They emphasized, elaborated 
and stereotyped the old system of worship. The Agamas were, 
however, growing as late as the seventh century A.D. as there is 
mention of Srvamana persecution as one.of the festivals and of the 
Singing of /evarain.? 


Worship 1s Raji pachira 


About the seventh century a.b. according to the Ktiram grant, ‘# 
the present system of worship was inexistence. Lands were granted 
by Paramesvaravarman I for the Siva temple he built at Kuram. 
The temple was built of stone but roofed with burnt tiles, a 
combination of the new and old materials. The lands were for 
providing for the archana, dhipa, deepadraddhana and other upachdras 
for the God. Sothe present-day worship existed in the seventh 
century, the age of Sambandhar.° If further proofs were needed, 
there are many references in 7é@vadvam to show that this worship 
known as Agamarc had become familiar by that time. Sambandhar 


14,121, yous, orOgraquragit erOorgura; ohpyBer p, 
it. 83, Gu@sydyt, wewon Cori uUrs—ye@mruré orgiCort ursqmemwurs, 
ili. 138, SPdym, urACuriorst, orgiCurtursr, umsugs gugCuoriurers, 
2 Recently Vishnu stone images are said to have been dug up very near 
Pallavanesvaram. 
3 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Aindu Iconography, vol. i, i, Introd., p. 56. 
* S.2.1., vol. i, No. 151. 5 Tév. iii. 94, ecwau sar, stariza I, 
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mentions the 4gamas! and the three categories? of Sazva Siddhanta. 
What are now known as Agamaic terms were familiar to the 
hymners. ‘lhe various wpachdras to Siva who was treated like the 
king as his temple was like the palace, seem as old as the Tamil 
word Aoyz/. Bathing and dressing the idol, offering it incense, p%7a 
and food, singing and dancing in his presence and carrying him in 
processions on vdéhanas and in chariots—these summed up the 
vajopachara to God. Going round the temple, i.e., circumambula- 
tion? was considered sacred in the time of Appar. The thousand 
names of Siva were pronounced inthe course of pz7a which are 
however as old as the Mahabharata. Innumerable instances 
may be given for the existence of processions and festivals? which 
are found even to-day. Brahmans are said to have done péija in 
certain temples in the seventh century° and as to the other remples 
we may say the same thing though we lack definite information on 
the point. There were plenty of Brahmans® in Tamil Nadu in 
Sambandhar’s days celebrating sacrifices, chanting the Vedas, 
learning by rote the existing literature and occasionally adding to it. 

Was this .4gamatc worship Aryan and northern and was it 
introduced in the south by the Pallavas? Was it developed in the 
north and as a perfect system, suddenly introduced in the south, 
or, was it a gradual evolution among the un-Aryans ? 


Worship un-Aryan and un-Vedic in Origin 


It must be borne in mind that Agamaic worship was un-Védic, 
pre-Vedic and un-Aryan. It was the result of slow growth and 
attained all its present features about the seventh or eighth century. 
It is a wrong procedure to take up all its present features and 
challenge us to prove their existence in ancient times among the 
un-Aryans. The method is unhistorical as a system comes into 
existence only as a result of long evolution. The Agamazc worship 
has its origin in bloody un-Veédic sacrifices and devil dances before 
the tombs and Dolmens and was purified by passing through the 
crucible of Buddhism and Jainism which it invaded and led on to 
Mahayana which owes much to the pre-existing system in its religi- 
ous and intellectual aspects. _No greater error can be committed 
than to consider worship Aryan because the Agamas are in 
Sanskrit, the language of the Aryan and cultured Brahmans. The 
Sanskrit language has been used by the Brahmans to describe’ the 
admittedly un-Aryan Sa&éz-worship, charms and black magic. Are 
the latter on that account Aryan? The Brahmanical influence is 


DAL hoe ebDuyt-ysn Qaeda. 
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traceable in the refinement that came to characterize the once 
hideous, orgiastic and absurd Yundé7c rites. A phraseology, a 
system, and refinement were introduced by the Brahmans fallen 
from the Vedic path, into the indigenous Phallic and Saféz-cults. 
The Vedas have been quoted to prove the un-Aryan origin of te 
Phallus.' The Mahabharata has been quoted to prove the 1- 
Aryan origin and associations of the Dévz.2 The Karma Puré ‘a 
and Kumarila Bhatta? clearly say that Pasupata, Bhatirava aid 
other systems were un-Aryan, non-Védic and designed by God only 
for those outside the Védic pale. 


flistory of Worshtp—trom the Lower to the Higher Form 


Let us take some of the features of the present-day worship and 
trace their history back. Enough has been said to prove that 
temples and images can be traced much earlier than Kautilya and 
Asoka. R4ajopachadra, the present worship, is as old as the Tamil 
word Aodyz/. No less an authority than Mr. Kanakasabai* describes 
the religious service in the temples 1,800 years ago in the following 
words: ‘ The religious service in the Brahmanic temples consisted 
in bathing and dressing the idols in the morning, adorning them 
with jewels and flowers, and offering them fruits, sweets and 
cooked rice two or three times a day and putting the idol to sleep 
at night and repeating the names and praises of the deity a certain 
number of times on each occasion.’ Again, he writes, ‘ Siva was 
considered the greatest of the four Gods and his temples were the 
most stately and august of the public edifices.’ 

Ever since the temple was built, somebody must have been 
put in charge of it to do the «pacharas to God. Priesthood is much 
more developed and powerful in primitive communities. In 
civilized Tamil Nadu 1,800 years ago, the priests constituted one 
of the five assemblies attending on the king. ‘That Brahmans 
were attached to Siva temples in the ‘Sangham age’ has been 
established already. Whether there was free worship before it, is a 
question which cannot be easily answered. The Vedas call the 
Dasyus priestless. Kasi (Benares) and Srisailam, two ot the oldest 
Siva shrines, have free worship even to-day. Buddhist stupa 
worship or pada worship was free and opento all. “Then, at what 
stage were Brahmans introduced into the temples ? 

"There are doubtful references in 7évdram to the system of free 
worship. Probably, with the flow of Brahmanism in the south, 
the kings anxious that the Gods should be regularly waited 
upon, put Brahmans as arvchakas attracted by their learning and 
austerity. That is the reason why the Gurukkal Brahmans form 
a separate sub-caste and are considered as very low in the sociai 
scale. For, the path of worship was un-Védic and un-Aryan in 
origin. Siva had no longer a carnal appetite and the deities who 
still had it were not attended to by the vegetarian Brahmans. 


1 The Sisnadévas. See also P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar: The Stone Age in 
India (Madras University) for the neolithic origin of the Phallus, 

2H. Krishna Sastri, ante, p. 223. * Chanda, dndo-Aryan Races. 

* The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 231 
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What was ordained for the Brahman, however, was the Veda, 
and what was ordained for others? was worship of Siva (and other 
Gods). That the bulk of the Brahmans later on adopted Agamaic 
idol worship at home is no argument to prove that at first they had 
no repugnance to it. Whether we take the Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans or Aryas and un-Aryas as belonging to one racial 
stock or not, this much is certain. In the earliest literature of 
India, the Vedas, the authors describe their nature-worship with 
hymns and sacrifices through Agni and condemn the rites and 
worship of the Dasyus. In the latter is found the origin of the fire- 
less Agamazc cult with fantras instead of mantras. On account of 
the decline of sacrifices, Brahmans also took to the system of 
worship. So it is said that Siva created Pasupata and other systems 
for the non-Vedic. 


The 3000 


The 3000 of Tillai are perhaps the oldest Brahman community 
in the Tamilland. They are Dikshztars or the initiated. They keep 
a top-knot like the Chalzya Brahmans and the Nayars of Malabar. 
This peculiar system of tying the hair seems ancient. The Audzmz- 
thévan of Kannappar, and the Lords otf Kudimiyamalai? and 
Kalattur,? all equally old have a similar top knot. The Nambudris 
also wear their hair in a like fashion. Zhe3000 consider Nataraja or 
‘the king of dancers’ asone of themselves. They alone can do pija 
to him. They alone are the initiated in his eyes. They are highly 
praised by ‘the Three’ and classified by the third hymneras Saiva 
saints. Tullai is known as Koyzi, i.e. the temple. Tiruvenkadu, a 
part of ancient Puhar was Adz Tillai according to tradition. Pro- 
bably, after the destruction of Puhar, fhe 3000 shifted to Tillai. 
That was why Tillai was the Az/akshétra of the Cholas. So the 
3000 are a very old Brahman community initiated for Siva worship. 

The Agamaic injunction is that only a Brahman and that too, an 
initiated one alone, can do Aaja to the idol in the temple. It need 
not be repeated that this came about only slowly. Sambandhar’s 
references to Brahman archakas have been given above. His 
hymns refer to the devotees carrying flowers and water for God but 
it is probablye a survival of a fast disappearing system, if it is 
granted that the references are to the free and irregular jaja* of his 
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time. As early as Manimekalai Brahmans are associated with 
temples. ‘Ye Brahmans! Perform your services in all your 
temples from the great shrine of Siva to the small fanes of the 
local deities ’ (!). 

It is said that most of the sixty-three saints were uninitiated and 
so initiation and, whatit involves, the system of Gurus, were only a 
growth of the age of Sambandhar or even later. Only a few of the 
saints were Adtsaivas.' All were born devotees who set love above 
rituals and formulas, that love which was lacking in the Svamana 
who was on that account no better than a low-born in the eyes of 
Appar.? Love and service to Siva and His Bhakias was the great 
qualification of the saints. 


Miilar—the root of worship 


Tirumular, an old yogz, is the author of 7vrmamantirvam which 
reveals a knowledge of the Agamas. There is little doubt that he 
was a very ancient Guvu of the Tamils who lived up to a ripe old age 
and was the m2i/a or root of their d4akt2 and worship. If itis a 
fact that the elaborate worship that Mr. Kanakasabai describes 
existed in the ‘Sangham age’, then Malar must have lived long 
before it. His statement about the identity ot love and God must 
have inspired the nation to turn to the path of devotion. The 
Tamils had many spiritual kings or Gurus whose remains were 
crowned by phalli, tombs, or temples. In the 200 temples sung by 
Sambandhar, the same system of worship described by Mular 
must have prevailed. 

In primitive times, human and animal sarcifices must have been 
common, though human sacrifices? ceased early. MWanimétalat 
mentions human sacrifices to Durga. Till recently, the Khonds, a 
‘Dravidian tribe, offered human sacrifices tothe Earth Goddess. The 
survial of bloody sacrifices in later times even to the higher Gods 
is reminiscent of the old system. The Mahabharata mentions 
animal sacrifices to Siva. Bloody sacrifices have survived till the 
present day in Orriyur and Srisailam. The Kongu Viras used to cut 
off their heads and tongues and offer them to the God of Srisailam. 
In Krisna Deva Raya’s time, his officer Santhalinga* cut off the 
heads of all the Jains living there as a sacrifice to Siva. The 
Goddess there is Aa@/¢ and thousands of goats and buffaloes are 
sacrificed to her every year. Such bloody rites were thoroughly 


iv, 12, ssurmy, mews Vows gra 
v, 149, Q@Veaeyer cord ‘ 
Qetyd ursia Osremrr ig. tars Swi 
orpsCa dD onrud sAr_owsr 
vi, 43, gor, ywotsaycaw&@ 
QuopeGdcOu yore yersC ssh yshegury 
sours SHILG a sDOry. 4 
vi, 130, SA ¥yGUCur® owmiuds Pre 
Cake cm uGgs gi srr, 
1 i.e., Saivas from ancient times. 
2 CGsedoarget é@e7; Cf. Sambandhar iii. 101 Csrarcxvd—-Coderoae 
evnorrtC grirsc, 
3 Cf. the Aryan Purushamédha. 
* M.E.R., 1915, p. 93; also Ins. 20 of 1915, Srisailam. 
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changed by Buddhism and Jainism which had influenced for good 
even the cult of the Dardévatas, the village deities, which have 
become generaliy vegetarian and only occasionally flesh-eating. 
The religion of the Buddha, due to the overwhelming influence of 
the primitive worship, developed into Mahayana which countenanced 
worship—fuja, incense, procession, a priest in charge, etc.,—1.e., 
roughly into the un-Aryan system minus the horrible rites. When 
Saiva worship revived after Buddhism, it was much purer. 


Sankara helps evolution to the higher 


The work of the great Sankara and his successors has been in 
the same direction of elevating and purifying Saiva worship. ‘ If 
the worship of Aa/z, Durga and Bhatrava was common throughout 
the country in eariy times and if it has survived in other parts of the 
country down to our own day, the freedom of South India from 
Tantric ceremony and the purity and loftiness of South Indian 
religion are due to their work. And when the Saiva revivalists 
appeared on the scene, they found everywhere the sweet and gentle 
aspects of a loving and graceful /s7a7z, and no terrible Durga or 
Chamund? demanding sacrifices in blood; the ever auspicious Siva 
everywhere in His joyous mystic dance identified with Azanda, the 
innermost essence of all animate nature. ’! 

The stories of Kanmappar,™ Kalitvar," Kanantpullar sean 
Siruthondar® serve to remind us of the prevalence of the sacrifice 
of the human body to Siva in primitive times. The substitution of 
cocoanuts for heads and praying and fasting for lashing and hook- 
swinging has been a tardy process and due to the combined efforts 
of Aryanism and Buddhism, Siva and Dev were transformed from 
their original habits and associations. 

Avgamaic worship is a system of signs rather than of svantras. 
The idea of solemnity associated with the burial mound, the 
origin of Siva, and the receptacle of the remains of the yog7 ever 
absorbed. in meditation accounts for the worship of signs and 
symbols. 


PART IV.—THE GROWTH OF SECTARIANISM AND SOME IMPORTANT 
DATES 


CHAPTER 1. BHAKT/ IS PRE-SAMBANDHA 


TuE Bhakti marga is the only easy one for the bulk of the people. 
They cannot acquire sufficient jza@a. So the path of devotion to 
God was the people’s road to salvation which they continued to take 
unaffected by Aryan metaphysics. The Aryan influence was to 
emphasise the un-Aryan cult, as the path of Vedic sacrifices was 
denied to them. 


1 N. Venkataraman, 7he Great Sankara and His Successors in Kanchi. 
2 Sacrificed his eyes to God. 

* Used his blood as oil for lighting before God. 

* Burnt the hair of his head for the same purpose. 

5 Sacrificed his child to Siva. 
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Sanskrit Puranas and the Tamil Pertyapurana point to the south 
as the home of devotion in Aaliyuga.1 The impression that we 
derive from the purely Tamil words for God and temple is the 
same. Some of the earliest Saiva saints have to be assigned to the 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Kannappar, the ornament of 
the Ndgakiula, Chandi the Brahman boy one of the Panchamurtis, 
Pey, the terrible Chetty sage and Millar, the yog7 of Sathanur 
belong to a very early period. It is peculiar that some of 
the earliest saints are drawn from the lower classes and the 
majority of those whom Sundara thought fit to include in his list of 
devotees are also from the same orders.” If this does not prove 
anything else, it indicates at least that Bhak/z in the Tamil land was 
at first popular outside the Brahmanical caste. 

There was no caste or sex distinction among the Ahakias. Thus 
here also the Aryan Vaidic influence cannot be traced. The un- 
Aryan religion strengthened by the Buddhist continued the idea 
of the community of the faithful in which even the Panchama caste 
had its representatives.? How is it we have only in the Tamil 
country such a galaxy of Saiva and Vaishnava devotees drawn 
mainly from the non-Brahmanical orders from the early centuries ? 
At this period, such notions of equality and devotion to God seem 
to be neculiarly southern. 


What ts Bhakti ? 


The only standard of merit was devotion to Siva who was the 
father and mother of all His devotees. He alone could wash away 
the sins and give them salvation from samsdra. All the waters of 
the sacred Ganga cannot purify them. Repeating the sacred books 
from cover to cover will only resuit in physical exhaustion. The 
due observance of rites, fasts and ceremonies will not reserve for 
them berths in heaven.* But true bodily service to God, and 
intense love towarus Him as our only relation inthe world® are a 
sure passport to the land of bliss. What Pey prays for, to end 
births, and, if born, never to forget God expresses the ideal of a 
Bhakta.© Like Milar the shepherd, Pey was an ancient sage who 
worshipped Siva undergoing horrible penances and thus amply 
deserving the title Pey (demoness). The devotee of Siva though 
he may bea leper and a eater of beef is held in higher esteem by 
Appar than a non-devotee.? He expresses the idea of the com-' 
munity of the faithful whatever their caste. Hymning to God was 


1 Periya., vol.i, p. 24, Cse@Qodard Srs@s OsarHome ; Dr. S. K. Iyengar, 
Vaishnavism in South India, p. 8 quotes Svi Bhagavata, p. 11, quotes the 
Padma Purana. 

2 Periya.,i, Introd. 15. 16 Brahmans; 6 Kings; 5 Chiefs; 5 Vaisyas ; 
13 Vellalas; 2 Shepherds; 9 Other lower castes—one fisherman, one 
washeriman, one potter, one oilmonger, one hunter, one weaver, one toddy- 
tapper and two Adi Dravidas. 

° Nandan and Panan. 

* 1.65, aWdawe; ii, 3, aages st. 11; v. 47, oewrOgeo st.8 ; v. 109, or pCun 
st. 33 v. 156 vresresiigsgene@Qgrane, 

Siv. 12, qyasurm ; vi. 130 so, quuat wien &, 

6 Periya., i, p. 641; cf. also zbzd., ii. pp. 799 and 800. 

7 yj. 131, sof, gouef ..,. st. 10, 
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as old! as Bhakti as far as we can trace it and might have been 
imitated from the Vedixs who first condemned the un-Aryas as 
hymnless. Pey the ancient woman-sage has left us a few hymns 
which are held as sacred as the 7évaram. 


CHAPTER II—THE AGE OF SAMBANDHAR 


The service rendered by Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai and Mr. 
Venkayya in fixing the date of Sambandhar in the middle of the 
seventh century A.D. cannot be overrated.” Recently Mr. Shama 
Sastri has tried to bring down this date to the eighth century.2 But 
the Jinasena who was the opponent of Sambandhar according to him 
does not find mention in the lists of Jaina teachers given by Sam- 
bandhar and Sundarar. Without traversing his grounds, we shall 
record here certain new data from the 7é@varam which may lead to 
confirm our accepted date. 

The 7évaram is a valuable source for history but unfortunately 
contains only few dynastic references. It is a genuine document 
as its history can be traced back without a break to the age of 
Nambi (tenth century A.D.) and before it to the age of Sundara 
(ninth century) who mentions the hymning activities of the first 
two.* While the hymns were sung, they were written down on 
palm leaves> which were probably collected and deposited in the 
temple of Tillai. When Nambi took them for publication, several 
leaves had been eaten away by white ants. Thatis why we find 
some hymns without a few lines.© Tradition is equally strong on 
the point that some hymns were irretrievably lost. Some temples 
have been mentioned by Sambandhar and Appar but there are no 
extant hymns on them. For example, Nannilam (S.I.Ry.) a 
temple built by Chengan is mentioned by Appar but has no hymn 
either by him cr his younger contemporary. The discovery of an 
epigraph of eleven Tamil verses by Sambandhar in Tiruvidaivay il” 
affirms that our tradition is no lying gabble. This hymn is not 
contained in the present collection of the Saiva psalms by Nambi. 

Sekkilar mentions Struttonda as a Pallava commander who 
captured, plundered and burnt Vatapi.* After rendering this 
service, he retired to his native place, built a temple there and spent 
the rest of his days in devotion. He met and entertained Samban- 
Ghar who at his request sang a hymn on his temple called Gana- 
patisvara®. It was so called because it contained the famous 


Cf. iv. 1, s48Cyrymeur opsghGue so hymning was old in Appar’s 
day. : 
2 Tamtilian Antiguary, vol. i, No. 3. 

5 Proc. of the Or. Conf., 1924, p. 233. 
* vil. 73, yorast 3; vii. 83, Careear ; vii. 16, Sorfysr. cf. Periya., i, Introd. 
p. 47, for the traditional number of hymns sung by the three. 


Sambandhar ... 16,000 384 extant. 
Appar — 49,000 307 = 
Sundarar ere 38,000 100 ee 


5 iii, 42, sea st. 12; iil, 141, swuoe st. 12; Pertya., ii, pp. 289 and 291. 

6 ij, 23, opurs, st. 11; ii, 123, ar ; iii, 94, Cesar ; vi. 90, esaud; vii, 85 sad 
Quer pu fla, 

7 M.E.R., 1918, p. 8. 5 Periya., ii, p. 641. 

9 iii, 80, QeasrH O64, Qetge po worfua HysOsree.. wagCwer. ai geny 
wanssris wy.sdeGu visu rag ; 
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Vatapi Ganapati,’ whom Siruttonda had brought from Vatapi and 
whose praises are sung by musicians at the beginning of their 
entertainments. There is inscriptional evidence to show that 
Paramesvara also destroyed the city of Ranarasika i.e. Vikrama- 
ditya I Western Chalukya.* Anyway, the destruction of Vatapi by 
the Pallava took place after A.p. 641, the date of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s visit to the court of Pulakesin II. 

Tradition, indirectly confirmed here and there, makes Appa: a 
contemporary of Sambandhar. Appar lived eighty-one years, 
whereas the bov Saint was sixteen at his death. When Appar met 
Sambandhar the child, he was very old, say about sixty-five. He was 
probably reconverted at thirty when he was a Dharmasena, a much 
coveted Jain title. In his hymns there are plenty of references to 
his life asa Jain and subsequent reconversion.* There are also 
reminiscences of royal persecution of Appar.5 He did not fear the 
Jain king® andhe never more swerved from the Saiva path. It has 
been well established that this king was Pallava Maheudravarman I 
(A.D. 600-625) because we know no other later Pallava who was 
first a Jain and was then converted to Saivism. If we take about 
A.b. 620 as the date of Mahendra’s conversion, Appar must have 
died about a.p. 670. Sambandhar was a child when Appar met 
him, sav about A.pD. 655. 

The boy-saint refers to a combination of the three Tamil kings 
and friendliness among them.” A contemporary king ruling in 
and round Shiyali, obviously a Chola, is said by Sambandhar to 
rule among friends® meaning théreby that the neighbouring kings 
were friendlyto him. The combination of the three might have been 
against the Pallava Mahendravarman II]. The supreme Pandya,® 
and the prosperous Chola!° mentioned in the 7@varam suggest that 
Narasimha’s weak successor Mahendra II was on the Pallava throne. 

Sambandhar was a boy when he converted Ktin Pandya. He 
calls himself so before Mangaiyarkarasi, the Queen of Ktin.!!' The 
Pandya is referred to often in his Madura hymns and some of the 
miracles in the presence of the king are alludedto. In his hymn 


1.77, Geraari_uagy Quryas8GG Ansdsrooiié sgaGetys Ourgir6rs soe 
spr Sidgb gic soouStars gro, 
1M.E.R., 1913, p. 88. 
2 $././., vol. i, p. 9, No. 15, pp. 144 and 145. 
3 See Srinivasa Pillai’s Zasl Vavalaru, Part I. 
tiv, il QrgacSrivrert, 
iv. 6, yorupOurys, 
vi. 131, werorats Car sepgorew refers to the conversion of his king. 
S iv, 14, soferwiuSisd 
6 vi, 134, Agunwerin, srorrséen GGuesoro, . , , «.. UesreeOueCr gf 
eager referring to his king. 
711.153, psGsord, Fie esaQ@sralt GQ gereracr, C#nduer, Sanaa 
Cegws Erarsgyac QeiBearnC sri QrHmwCu, st. 9, 
ii, 153, e@earse, st. 5 
i. 81, Beers, Y@pure gy Cet Ogérort Ceri Corpr surh acrige, 
orsrecr VHD nerart Cort Corpiad Curppmerun, 
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© 11,153, m4E ears, Opto Cars Qupdvaghy Corse GenCardena, 
10 jij, 149, YVarc, uta Gcurer Mspucrarcnl nusraynct aay. ¢Cerper serosa ri, 
12 iii, 50, gerard, vrerdarQurg Urs! mi secr, 
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on Mukkesvaram, he calls the Pandya, ruler of Uraiyur and V4nchi 
also (i.e., the overlord of the Chola and the Chéra).!| Sundara 
speaks of the victory of Ktin over the Pallava at Nelveli.? Sekkilar 
attributes the triumph to his recent conversion tu Saivism, which 
easily won for him hegemony over the Chola and Chera. Could 
this have happened in the reign of Narasimhavarman 1? It is not 
likely because of two reasons, Narasimha was a strong ruler and 
was a terror to the Chalukya, and secondly, Kun Pandya could not 
have come to the throne by a.p. 65%. According to the Velvikudi 
grant,? Kin or Arikésari Maravarman could have ascended the 
throne only after a.p. 650. For, Nedunjadaiyan, the donor, was 
the third king after him and made the gift in A.p. 767. If we take 
A.D. 650 as the date of his accession we have to assign 117 years to 
three or four kings which is not however unlikely. But, if we take 
into account the age of Sambandhar at the time of Kun’s con- 
version, the former could not have been above twelve and if we 
utilize the inference we have drawn above about Appar’s date, we 
are led to the conclusion that the Pandya revival began about 
A.D. 663. Probably at that time, Paramesvaran I was engaged 
inthe Chalukyan war which earned for him the dz7uda of ‘ destroyer 
ef the City of Ranarasika’. So the victory of the Pandya over 
the Pallava at Nelveli. 

There is a hymn on Brahmapuram?* (= Shiyali) by Sambandhar 
in which the saint gives the names of a number of kings who ruled 
over Shiyali and the neighbouring parts. Dharma was the first 
king. Then came the flood. And after it came successively 
Valavan, Chandan, Nagaraiyan and Nandan. Though it is possible 
to equate Chandan with Chandravarman a Pallava name, Kalal- 
nagaraiyan with Paramesvara, and Nandan with Nandivarman, 
it is not warranted by other facts known to us. Dharma, Killi 
(Valavan) and Nanda are stated to have benefited the temple of 
Srirangam by Kotlolugu.° They were Cholas. Besides, there 
is a Sundarananda, ancestor of Srikanta Chola according to an 
Erumbiyur inscription of the ninth century. Sundarananda was the 
uncle of Mahendra Vikrama, a Chola of the Ceded Districts® who 


Nandi Varman 


Simhavishnu Sundara Nanda Dhananjaya 


| 
7 Mahendravikrama 
Maharaja, lord of Chola, Chéra and Pandya. 


1 See above. 
2vil. S51, Gprewiui go gras, Bem nt are. Dio gsurse -6ciCaS Sec, Mee 
F+G'sOuor ner, , 
> Ep. dnd Nol, xvi, p29 10 
*1. 79-80: caCsr sg squcr Cod ure 
urgCet anacr Cod wr oe. 
Bute owe cap & vr__6nan 
SYST SODTWET Sraeres 
eloure 60Cw eg 5cer, 
Sdnd. Ant., vol. x1, p. 131. 
* Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 337. 
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was the first in that dynasty to call himself Chola Maharaja. So 
the dynasty in the Brahmapuram hymn was not Pallava but Chola. 
The names of the kings might have been after their Pallava 
overlords. 

The most interesting figure in the list is Sundarananda. Un- 
doubtedly, the Chola existed in his homeland during the Pallava 
period though a branch ruled in Cuddapah. Pallava, Pandya and 
Chalukya inscriptions testify to it. If Sundarananda was Sam- 
bandha’s contemporary Chola, then was he the father of Mangai, the 
Pandya queen ? Mr. Shama Sastri quotes a tradition that the Pandyan 
queen was the daughter of Vikrama Chola. There is a Vikrama 
Chola Maharaja in the Ceded Districts inscriptions, the nephew of 
Sundarananda. It is very likely that Vikrama succeeded to the 
Chola homeland on the death of his uncle and married his daughter 
Mangai to Kin Pandya, say, when Sambandhar the child-saint was 
coming into prominence as a prodigy and incarnation. This explains 
the queen’s invitation to Sambandhar to visit Jain Pandya. This 
descendant of Karikala was instrumental in spreading the religion 
of her fathers in that way. So the union and friendliness between 
the Chola and the Pandya. But the main difficulty is about the 
date of Vikrama. The epigraphist assigns Punyakumara, son of 
Vikrama, tothe end of the eighth century. But it is very likely that 
Mahendra Vikrama was nearer Mahendra Pallava whose name he 
bore. Punyakumara bears titles in imitation of Mahendra’s. 

There is another small reference in 7é@vdram to aking Atyanta 
whose queen was blessed with some favor by the Lord of Amathur.? 
Atyanita is a surname of Narasimha I and Narasimha II adlzas 
Rajasimha.? 

_ There is a tradition that Tirumangai Alwar was a contemporary 
of Sambandhar. The former lived 105 years and mentions in his 
Periyatirumo{i the Pallava Kings Paramesvaravarman II, and 
Nandivarman and (the Rashtrakuta Danti?) Vairamegha.? So, if 
we place. Tirumangai’s death about A.p. 755 he must have been 
about seventeen years old at Sambandar’sdeath. Itis not therefore 
likely that the Alwar, who ceased to be arobbe: and became a 
pilgrim at about thirty, had a religious controversy with Sam- 
bandhar. But it is possible that he was his contemporary. Born 
and bred at Tiruvali near Shiyali the birth place of the boy-saint, 
Tirumangai’s later activities must have been influenced by the 
latter’s life in more ways than one. 

Could Nandivarman. Pallavamalla have been the contemporary 
of Sambandhar ? Was he the Nandareferred to in the Brahmapuram 
hymn? Was Atyanta of the Amathur hymn NarasimhaIl? Was 
(Atirana)—Chanda of the Brahmapuram hymn Narasimha II? Ifwe 
can locate Sambandhar in the reign of Nandivarman (a.c. 720 A,D.), 
hen several difficulties willdisappear. Tirumangai might have had 
a controversy with the boy-saint. Vikrama Chola of the Ceded 
Districts inscription assigned to the end of the eighth century by 


1 yectgser orsgdls Bi grax soursgit ; ii 54, gorsait, 
2 Ep. Ind.. vol. xix, p. 105 ; also vol. x, p. 4. 
3 Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv; Tirumangai Alwar by Dr.S. K. lyengar, 
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the epigrapnist need not be shifte 1 backto make him a contemporary 
of Kun and Paramesvara Pallava 1. 

Besides, the Vetteluttu inscriptions of Pandya of the eighth and 
ninth centuries give a long list of Jaina teachers showing the 
popularity of Jainism there. The Udayendirain plates! mention a- 
combination of the three Tamil kings and friendliness among them. 
Sambandha’s reference to the Pandya must then be to Rajasimha, 
a Maravarman, devotee of Siva at Pandikodumudi and newly wailed 
Koli(Uraiyur) and Vanchi?, 1.e. newly conquered the Chola and Chera. 
There is a battle Nelveli in the confused list of Nandivarman’s 
battles in inscriptions and the hymn of Tirumangai. The Velvi- 
kudi grant mentions Rajasimha’s victory over the Pallava. 

But there are other and insuperable difficulties if we assign the 
boy-saint to the reign of Nandivarman. Siruttonda who retired 
from service either in Narasimha I’s or Paramesvara I’s reign 
(a.c. 055 A.D.) inust be made to livestill Aciae/ 20m Silla 1 Cawenie 
temporary of Mahendra (a.c. 600 aA.b.) must be made to live for 
more thanacentury. Besides, Nandivarman’s Pandya contemporary 
Rajasimha the Saiva married a Malava princess whereas the 
Tévadram distinctly says that the Chola Mangai was the Pandya 
queen. 

So itis not easy to shift Sambandhar to the eighth century with 
the available evidences. The important fact we have to bear in 
mind is that he lived only sixteen years. The Pallava dates are 
only approximate and itis notrighito docmiahizemonmmrliciin 


CHADERR til —PEE AGL Or Sia e. 


The 7évdram makes us understand that Sundarar was later than 
Appar and Sambandhar.* In his hymns? may be traced echoes of 
the philosophy of .Wayu and utter contempt for Samsara probably 
vigorously preached by the Sankaracnarya of his day. No douht 
the first two Saints also refer with Contempt ta’ the "bony and: ta 
worldly life: 

Sundarar refers in his hymn on Tirukothitti and DPirukovilur to 
a “meeting of all thre three Paniil kines tie tie ics.) Comes 
Judging from what we know of the relationship between the Pandya 
and the Chera before Varagiuna Pandya (a.c. 862 a.p.), we cannot 
say that such a friendly meeting was possible at all after Kun 
Pandya and till Varaguna. Varaguna had the help of the Chéla 
and the Chera against the Pallava. Here was founded the alliance 
between the three Tamil kings, devotees to Siva, which helped 
Aditya, probably identical with the nameless Chola friend of 
Sundara, torevive the"Chola power in South [ndiage@ ommsiongn 
been created unnecessarily by putting one more Varaguna between 
Rajasimha and Srimara.® But, as Mr. K.V. Subramanya Iyer has 


AS dig V Olga oe. 

2 Cf. Sambandhar’s Mukkesvaram hymn. 

9 Tév. vii, 73, -ams ; vil 84, Sareasr; vil. 87, ®acy4F; vii. 103, 
Cagerri 


* Tév. vii. 5, gyamerssxd ; 8-9, oHlivarciury. ; 10, Yee 5 102-3, agro, 
3 vil. 3, paw yan sr orl op Cauk at cperC er, 


®° Bigger Sinnamannur plates; W7.2.A., 1907, p. 63. 
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ingeniously suggested,! the Nedunjadaiyan donor of the Vélvikudi 
grant may be identified for valid reasons with the frst Varaguna ot 
the large Sinnamannur plates.2 Then there will be only one 


Kadung6oh 
mae 
aanee Big Sinnamannur Pallava Genealogy 
ees Arikésari Paramésvara 
Peek Tans ET jul 
Ree ete Varamesvaia I] 
Nedunjadaiyan (a.c. 767) ee 
Paraima Vaishnava. Re eas re ncacert 
acuta ec ti 
anc, O02 AD | 


Nandi of ‘lellaru 
A.D. 835-865 


Nripatunya, 


Varaguna the Saiva in the Pandya list, viz., he who succeeded in 
A.D. 86%. [tis stated by Sekkilar that the then Chola was a son-in- 
law of the then Pandya. This Pandya according tothe story in 77rw- 
vilayadal Purana was the patron of Bhanabhadra who was given a 
note to Cheraman Perumal for money. So, Sekkilar’s Pandya 
contemporary of Cheraman was Varaguna.? 

Besides, we learn from his inscriptions that he raided Tondai 
and thus made the Pallava fight him at Tellaru. Again, Varaguna 
is said to have been deteated at Palaiyarai near Kumbakonam. 
Probably in his hymn on Pusambtyam, Sundara refers to the battle 
between the Pandya and the Pallava who was ‘ruler of all the land 
surrounded by the ocean’.? In his hymn on Tillai, he again refers 
to the Pallava who ruled the earth and to whom some kings did not 
Eyaltcimane tibute. Duetothe combination of the Tamil kings® 
suggested in one of his hymns and to the expeditions of Varaguna 
into the Pallava territory, the position of the Pallava was unenviable. 


Mee CLCleS 01 the Deccan, vol. 1, p. 103. 
BeVicluikudi, (7,204, 1705. pp. 62-o. . _ 
My. A., 1911, p. sd. It is vewy remarkable that in an Inscription of 
Rajakesarivarman (Aditya I?) at Tillaisthanam, agi ft of Varaguna Pernmanar 
is recorded. Arecord just above that mentions a Seraman probably surnamed 
Kokkandan. | 
4 vil. 45, um Queers vsacrrercjyd Ud A GEED Brae otigss, 
5S vill. 118. were vam sraWwyor 
afmourh uveatsee Slam Qare 
OCT OT ACO 0 WeSE, OWL, 
8 vil, 3, Cars @ryd Caragigs; 
vil. 20, sro gw ssreg@eu 
RL weormré eLU gH Sew, Csr yo 
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But, Nandi soon overcame all his foes at Tellaru and other places. 
In the famous list of Saiva saints, Sundara mentions Kalarsingan, 
(i.e., hero) as if he were his contemporary. Kalarsingan was the 
lord of the whole earth.! The victor at Tellaru was a real hero or 
Kalarsingan. That Sundara’s contemporary was a powerful king 
is also hinted at in another hymn.? MNandtralambakam and 
Perundévanar have described Nandi as a great hero.? 

Curiously enough, our conjecture seems to be confirmed by the 
Véluipalaiyam grant,* the most noteworthy of the Pallava charters. 
It begins with an invocation to Siva, and next refers to Parabrahma, 
an echo of Sankara’s preaching. The grant leaves us in no doubt 
about Nandi’ s great devotion to Siva.> His successor Nripatunga 
invokes Vishnu in his Bahur plates.6 Paramesvaravarman IJ, Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla mentioned by Tirumangai Alwar and Danti- 
varman were Vaishnavas. So, Nandi of Tellaru devoted to Siva, 
successor of Danti, must have been the contemporary of Sundarar. 
Or, we must assign the saint a period anterior to Paramesvara II, 
which will take him too near the boy-saint. 

The few references to Buddhism and Jainism in the hymns of 
Sundarar indicate that he came later than the age of Sambandhar 
and the age of Pandyan Vetteluttu inscriptions which mention a 
large number of Jaina teachers, whereas, Sundarar refers to only a 
few in that part of the Tamil country, thereby indicating that it was 
no longer the stronghold of Jainism. 

These three 7évdra hymners like the kings and peoples of 
those days were not swayed by sectarian spirit. In fact, this spirit 
comes into existence among the Saivas and tne Vaishnavas only 
after the formation of their respective systems of philosophy by the 
Siddhantins. The same spirit of devotion to Siva not very much 
concerned with rituals and philosophy may be traced through the 
songs of Pattinathar? and Manickavachakar. By their time, the 
Agamaic system of worship had fully developed, the system of 
philosophy known as Mayavada® had revived with a fresh impulse 
and the Saiva Siddhanta system was in a nebulous stage awaiting 
a definite shape. 


1 vii. 52, 6 srawi ge groans 

Ss NGP5S yNCOsorh sr4BeH pp ougera srieicare ay pF nae, 

Sékkilar places this hymn at the beginning of Sundara’s life. But all that 
we can say is that it isan early hymn of the saint. It is likely that Sundara 
lived a few years inthe reign of Nripatunga, son of Nandi. ‘I'he journey to 
Pandya with Chéraman was a Jater event. 

Tév. vii. 86, Siwnat, Casgrr yosrey One Chg Saorgig ian Ogpse to s 


Csis Poi g Oar guage AAA Qurasarzy dis, . , may referto Nandi. 
Tév. vii. 102, ure. 
CpeCas ser Daurgd wowtCo aug sraxser, may refer to 
Nripatunga. 
2 vill. 8, «MiOsrvury, osgurteCus cam? G@Lagwisre, 
9 Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvii, p. 170. -O-1., Vola it, part vapecls 
5 [btd., verse 29. Beep. (2G Vol. xviii, peer 


7 The three categories of Saiva Siddhauta are mentioned in his Kalumala 
and Marudhur mummanikovats. 
8 Curb PRagxHxsaw 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE AGE OF NAMBI 


After the decline of Buddhism and Jainism, Saivism and 
Vaishnavism gradually drew apart. In the days of Nathamuni! 
and Nambi the two sects had their origin. The effect of Nambi’s 
compilation of the Saiva psalter and his Andadi on the sixty-three 
was in the direction of sectarianism. The sacred Tamil Veda des- 
cribing the greatness of Siva and the lives of the Saiva saints 
collected for the first time inspired the Saivas with the importance 
of their own deity. 

Since the age of Nambi is important as beginning the trend 
towards sectarianism, let us inquire into it. From certain evidences, 
we may assign him to the time of Gandaraditya Chola (a.p. 952.) 


1. Parantaka I, a.c 906. 
| 


| 


2. Rajaditya 3. Gandaraditya 4. Arinjaya. 
6. Uttamachdola 3, Sundara. 
| 
a. | 
Gandaraditya 7. Aditya If. &. Rajaraja I. 


Umapathi says that the contemporary of Nambi was one Rajaraja 
Abhaya Kulasekhara and his work was approved by Sivalayadévar 
(Tirumaligaidevar ?). From this it was hitherto thought that 
Rajaraja the Great was the king referred to by Umapathi. But, the 
provision made for the singing of the Saiva psalms by Uttama 
Chola,? son of Gandaraditya, the elaborate arrangements made by 
Rajaraja* for the same purpose make us doubt if Nambi’s compila- 
tion did not take place earlier than Rajaraja. But who among his 
predecessors collected the hymns? It is quite possible that Nambi 
was patronized by more than one king. But, at whose instance did 
he do the compilation ? 

So far as we know, the most pious among Rajaraja’s predeces- 
sors was Gandaraditya. He wasa Saiva saint. He had great love 
for singing hymns. He might have acquired it by reading the 
Tévaram. So, it is probable that he collected the Saiva hymns. 
But. it is difficult to equate him with Rajaraja, Abhaya and Kulase-— 
khara unless we brush aside the latter as later dzxudas which is not 
possible. Neither. Nambi nor Sekkilar gives us any definite clue to 
find out their time or kings. The ‘ Aditya’ of the former* and the 


1 The first of the Vaishnava Acharyas lived in the tenth century a.p. He 
co1apiled the Vaishnava psalter, 7he 4,000. 

2 S./.2.,, vol. iii, Nos. 139 and 151A. ei he Ole en, OS), 

* Andadi, Idangali Nayanar and Pugalchola Nayanar :— 

He is said to have gold plated Tillai and destroyed Ceylon. If Aditya 
istaken as the name of Nambi’s king, then the reference may be to Gandaraditya 
Gandaraditya has been identified with Madiraikonda Rajakesari by the epigra- 
phist (See 1/.#.., 1913, p.95 and 1912, pp. 63-64). His father was Parantaka, 
the famous king who gold plated Tillai and took Madura and Ceylon accord- 
ing to Inscriptions. A7.Z.R., 1907 (pp. 72-73.) Gandaraditya might have 
taken active part in his father’s expeditions and thus shared the honour of 
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Anapaya’! of the latter refer to the Solar Chola family and are 
useless otherwise. 

The stories contained in Nambi’s Andadi had become so familiar 
by the time of Rajaraja [* and Rajéndra I° that they set up images 
of some of the Saiva saints. No doubt there is an instance of a 
provision made for the singing of the hymns in the ninth century 
by Nandi Vikrama* (Nandi of Tellaru ?) but the tradition is strong 
that the hymns were collected by a Chola. There is another 
instance of such a provision in the 4lst year of Parantaka® I father 
of Gandaraditya. But, the credit for the compilation may be given 
to the saintly son in tue closing years of the reign of his heroic 
father in whose wars and administration the son might have shared. 


CHAPTER V.—THE AGE OF SEKKILAR 


The effect of Sekkilar’s work which presented vivid accounts of 
the Saiva saints of Tamil Nadu in a simple and graceful style,-was 
incalculable. The miracles mentioned in Pertyapurdnam must. 
have stimulated the enthusiasm of the Saivas and captured many 
a heart besides that of the king. God makes no difference of sex or 
caste or race among His devotees and everyone can obtain salva- 
tion by intense devotion to Him which isa simple means. Such 
were the lessons implanted by the authorin every Saiva heart. 
There was a community of spirit among all the devotees irrespective 
of caste differences. This was botind to lead soon to a contempt 
towards the other communities. Intense devotion to one God was 
bound in course of time to lead the devotees to consider the other 
Gods as inferior. | 

When did Sekkliar live ? Scholars have been wavering between 
the reigns of Kulottunga I and Kulottunga II—for the period of 
Sekkilar. In about half a dozen passages® Sekkilar calls his patron 
and king Anapaya. He calls him Abhaya and Kulottunga also. 
The last name Kulottunga is not used so familiarly for the Chola as 
the first two. So Sekkilar’s contemporary was probably a 
Kulottunga. 

Umapathy, a near authority, says that the contemporary of 
Sékkilar was a young king’? who took tothe study of J/izaka 
chintamant, a Jain work and that he ruled from the Hima@layas to 
Ramésvar.® The very same phrase to denote the extent of his 
empire is used in an inscription® of Kulottunga I. Kulottunga | 


taking Madura and Ceylon. Since writing the above, my learned friend Mr. 
Somasundara Desikar of the Tamil Lexicon office tells me that he has success- 
fully identified this Aditya with Aditya I] Karikala in a paper submitted to the 
Oriental Conference, 1928. 

1 See below. = 5.2.1.) VOlMIN OG OS, 4lcae 

5 /hid., vol. 11, Nom 40) 

* Joid., vol. iii, No. 43 ; See also K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, Yasm7il Varalarnu, 
vol. ii, pp. 158-170, 72riu- surat Vahuppu (Tamil). 

5 rch. Surv. of India Rep, 1905-6, paalz2. Also Nov 373oreeo0s: 
M.ELR. 

© Periya., 1. 11, 17, 36 62) 215, 435. 

7 Ibid., i, Introd. 9, Q@wrarea nw CorsS, 

fe lbid., 1, Introd. 8, °em earN QoCeg ulungs Hun readin, 

° Ep. Ind., vol. v, p. 104. 
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was young on his accession and ruled long as king over all land 
from Kalinga downwards (A.D. 1070-1118). Being a Chalukya in 
whose kingdom Jainism had not died out, it is quite likely that the 
young king had a leaning towards Jainism, or the Jains of Chola 
tried their luck with him. 

It is stated by Sekkilar that his king was Nirrucholan and the 
Madras epigraphist says that Kulottunga I is called Nirruchola in 
some inscriptions.‘ Besides, in the reign of one Kuldttunge, 
Sekkilan Parantaka Devan alias Karikala Chola Pallavarayan of 
Kunrathur in Kulottunga Sola Valanadu, and Sekkilan Palay:-iyan 
Kalappalarayan of the same place make gifts to the temg:es of 
Kadaiyur and Kalappal.2 The epigraphist says that they were the 
Sekkilar brothers of the Periyapuranam but itis doubtful if the king 
referred to is Kulottunga Tor II. The title Karikala Sola Pallavan 
will be appropriate only in the reign of Kulottunga I, for the 
Kalingattuparani? calls him Karikala and attributes to him the same 
greatness so deservedly won by the old Karikala. But, the Perzya- 
puranam gives Sekkilar the title of Uttama Chola Pallavan and his 
brother the title of Tondaman Palavaraiyan. The Kadaiyur and 
Kalappal inscriptions place it beyond doubt that the Sekkilar 
brothers lived.in the time of a Kulottunga. Another curious fact 
which makes us identify Sékkilar’s king with Kulottunga I is that 
the latter’s son Vikrama Chola refers to the story of Manuchola* 
which is not sketched by Nambi and must be fresh in the memory 
of Vikrama on account of the recent publication of Sékkilar’s book. 
But this is a small evidence. The persecutor of Ramanuja,°® 
Kulottunga grew to be a staunch Saiva. So it is likely that the 
Periyapuraénam of his minister roused to some extent the latent 
Chola Saiva zeal. 

But there are some objections to the above reference. The non- 
reference to the Kalinga expedition by Sekkilar is easily explained. 
He was writing a purely religious work. Or, the Purana was com- 
posed before the great event. But how can we explain away the 
fact that nowhere in his inscriptions Kulottunga I calls himself 
Anapaya?® The Kalingattuparani is silent on this point and does 
not even mention the gold plating of Tillai done by so many 
Cholas including Sékkilar’s contemporary. His inscriptions too do 
not speak of any sacred act of that nature. 

An inscription beginning with Poomannu Padumam at Tiruvarur 


1 Periya.,i 11; M.#.R., 1912, p. 67; Ins. No. 312 of 1901. 

2 Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 68. The latter name occurs in 445 of 1912, Kottur, 
The inscription is dated in the second year of Kulottunga Chola, ‘Tribhuvana 
Chakravarthi. But the division where Kunrathur Nadu was, could not have 
been called Kul6ttunga Chéla Vala Nadu so early as the second year of 
Kuldttunga I. So the Inscription belongs to the second of that name. 

3 Stanzas 260 and 583. Heis called Karikala in inscriptions ; see T.A.G. 
Rao, The Alwars (Madras University). 

eee eVvolel. NO. 38. 

5 This and the destruction of the Vishnu temple at Tillai are attributed 
by some to Kuldttunga Il whom they identify witL Krimikanta ; see 
T.A.Gopinatha Rao, The Alwars, and Ind. Ant, vol, xxxviii, p.129 for 
Krimikanta. 

6 VW.E.R., 1912, p. 67, 
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mentions Kulottunga and Anapaya as the names of one king.! 
This beginning is different from that inthe inscriptions of Kulot- 
tungal. So it has been concluded that the king Anapaya was 
Kuldttunga II. So also the Kalathur and Anakka inscriptions.? The 
former mentions Anapaya, the Tondaman chief as the royal secre- 
tary, while the latter mentions king Anapaya Kulottunga Tirunir- 
ruchola and the same royal secretary. Another inscription? of 
Kulottunga II calls him Nirruchola. It also begins with Poomannu 


Padumam. He is referred to in an C/a as having gold plated 
oTaaih aiieg 


CHAPTER VI.—THE NORTHERN BRAHMANS 


In the 4gamazc Saiva works,® it is said that Saivas flourished 
first in Manthrakali on the Godavari. There were four mutts of 
which one was the Amardhaka Mata. Rajéndra® on his return from 
the Ganges brought some of the Saivas and settled them in his 
kingdom. One of them was [sana Siva Pandita who built a Siva 
temple at Kurampandal. Even before Rajendra, some of the Chola 
kings seem to have brought and settled Northern Brahmans. 
Rajaraja appointed Sarva Siva Pandita Sivachari as priest of the 
Tanjore temple and his disciples for ever of Arya, Madhya and 
Gauda to succeed him. Some of them seem to have been Ad/a- 
gurus. Probably descended from one of the immigrants was 
Umapathi Déva mentioned in a twelfth century incription as 
native of Dakshina Lata in Gauda and priest of the temple of 
Arpakkam near Kanchi.? These Saiva Brahmans gave an impetus 
to the sectarian movement which was finding expression and 
encouragement in the Saiva mutts.8 Thus Agamaic works came to 
be written in the south by Agora Sivachari (Saka 1080), Trilochana 
Sivachari, Vamadeva Sivachari and others.®° These works led on 
to the works of the Saiva Siddhantins of whom Uméapathi was the 
last(oa@va Zoe 

The persecution of Ramanuja was not due to the intolerance of 
the Saiva Chola as the latter did not persecute ail Vaishnavas. But, 
probably the individual persecution was due to the work of Rama- 
nuja in the direction of extending the fold ot Vaishnavism which 
proved prejudicial to the other religion. Both religions had 
degenerated into sectarian paths and the acharyas of both insteadzof 
bridging the gulf widened it by unseemly controversies about the 
greatness of the two Gods and about the temples which contained 


them 


UM.FER., 200600 1901; S./.7, 730 wee. 1593: 
“bid. \Ole pear. 
3 Jbtd., 1913, p. 107; No. 196 of 1901. His king is called Nirruchéla by 
Sékkilar. 
* Kulottunga Cholan Ula, 4/.2.4., 1914p Oe: 
’ TA. Gopinatha Rao, ate. vol. tiene apenas 
© Jhid., S dio vole ti, Nong 
7 SJd., vole ti, Part 1], jeTo3 5 ied7. A ee No: 4008 100p. 
8 M.E.R., No. 20 of 1899. 
° T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ante,, vol. ii, ch. i, pp 4-9. 
° Saiva Siddhanta Varalaru (Tamil) by Anavartanayakam Pillai. 
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Of the Northern Saiva Matas, the Golaki Mata spread in the 
Tamil country with innumerable branches.! Visvésvara of that 
Mata was the contemporary of Kuléttunga III. Branches of this 
powerful Maza. occur in thirteenth century inscriptions, Its influence 
came to be very great over the non-Brahman casteslike the Vanzyas. 
These mutts did a good deal for safeguarding and spreading the 
' Saiva religion. 


CHAPTER VII.—~THE MUTTS 


The mutts of the Saivas, mentioned by Sekkilar? as having 
existed as early as the age of Sambandhar, probably grew in 
imitation of the Buddhist and Jain mutts. From the time of the 
later Cholas, they spring into existence in large numbers preserving 
and. patronising Saiva literature, promoting Saiva religion and 
works and otherwise safeguarding the Saiva interests. The 
feeding of Sivayogis devotees who did as much work as the Bud- 
dhist monks for spreading their religion was provided for by the 
kings. 

Inscriptions reveal tous a Rajendra Chola Waza anda Kulottunga 
Chola ata at Orriyur.* Quite a large number of them come into 
view from Rajaraja III and Rajendra III.* These camé to be 
permanent organizations with plenty of properties. Their influence 
was sectarian. All of them were non-Brahman and great strong- 
holds and propagandist agencies of Saivism among the masses. 
They served educational and poor-law purposes also. Devotion to 
Siva was required by these agencies and Sastraic Karma was not 


heeded.* 


CONCLUSION 


lt only remains for the author to thank the Madras University 
to. having passed and published this humble work. The author is 
highly grateful to the various Savants who nave been quoted in the 
foregoing pages and whose researches have earned for them a 
deathless reputation. His thanks are also due to Mr. V. Narayana 
Iyer, M.A., M.L., Advocate, for having helped in the correction of 


the first proofs. 


1 W.E.R., 1924, pp. 114 and 115. _ 

2 Peyiya.,i, pp. S¥o, G44 ; ii, p. 259. 

27 £.R., 1913, p- 1035/7 1925, p. 33. . 

* Stone Ins. Nos. 44, 156, 158 of 1911 speak of matas.atTiruvidamarudhur, 
Muniyur and Shiyali. See also Arch. Surv. of India Rep., 1908-9, p. 125. 

5° M.E.R., 1909, pp. 103-105. 
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| Ikshvakus, 147, 16 
Indraprastha, 4 

J 
Jain Monks of Pandya, 35, 36 
| Jalandhra, 26 
| Janaméjaya, 5 
Java, 14 


Ahichchatra, § 
Ajjanandi, 36 
Alupas, 12 
Amardhakamata, 74 
Andhaka, 26 
Andhras, 11, 18 
Appar, 63, 65 
Aravana, 39 
Aravar, 16 

Aruvar, 16, 17 " 
Aryan and un-Aryan, 18-19 
Asoka, 32, 56 
Asuras, 18, 24, 26 
Avamukta, 17 
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| Kalabhras, 35, 38, 47 
| Kalachiiris, 9 

| Kalakéyas, 3, 9 

' Kali, 23 


B ' Kaliyar, 62 
Vs Kallar, 15 
Bahlikas, 6, 7 Kanampullar, 62 
Rarhut, 9 


Kanchi, 16, 23, 39, 40, 52, 54 
Kannappar, 62, 63 
Karaikalpéy, 37, 63, 64 
Karikala, 32, 41 

Kashmir, 5, 7, 22 

Kathes, 7, 22 


Basaronagas, 16 
Bastar, 2, 13 

Batoi, 15, 21” 

Bhils, 21 

Bhégavati, 4 

Brahmi Inscriptions, 35 


Khandava, 4 
Buddha, 6, 29 Kilakilas, 9 
Buddhadatta, 14, 38, 47 Kiratas, 2, 21, 23 
C Kongu, 37 
Ceylon, 13, 35, 36 Kosam bi, 6 
Chaliki, 48% Kin Pandya, 34”, 57, 65 
Chandi, 37, 63 Kuravar, 15 
Chandra, 7 Kurumbar, 16, 21 
Chengan, 45-51 Kushans, 27 . 
Ciera, 15, 36 
Chéraman, 69 Linga, meaning and origin of, 28-30 
Chola, 14, 17, 37, 53 7 
Chota Nagpur, 9 
Chiitus, 1] Madras, 7 
D Madura, 172 
Dasyus, 3, 18, 19 Magadha, 6 
E Majeérika, 10, 16 
Epics, Sanskrit, 4 | Maha Bali, 16 
a :, MahA@balipur, 16, 55-6 
pee aoe 13, 14, 31, 44 Mehawamea, 14 : 
ame Mahayana, 33 
G Mahéndra, 34m, 39, 41, 52, 57 
=: Mahishmati, 10, 11 
ee 1 Mangaiyarkarasi, 65 
ohapergtta a Manickavachakar, 70 
Golakimata, 75 Manidb 9 
Gonds, 9 eae et 
2 Manipallavam, 14 
Gunaséna, 36 MGraeer. 1S 
Guptas and Nagas, 8, 9 Rn ree: 8 
H Mavilangai, 16 
Haihayas, 9, 10, 11 Mohenjo Daro, 6, 23 
Harivamsa, 10 Milan, 37, 61, 63 
Hiuen ‘l'sang, 52 Muruga or Kumara, 25, 31 
Huns, 27 Mutts, 75 
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Nadu Nadu, 39 
Nagarjuna, 33 

Nagas, 1-18 

Naya-cult, 18-25 
Nalliakkodan, 17 
Nambi, 71 

Naminandi, 39 

Nandas, 6% 

Nandi of Tellaru, 70 
Naogalogai, 4 
Narakasura, 3 
Nattukkottai Chettis, 147, 5: 
Nayars, 15 
Negapatam, 14, 38 
Nishadas, 21 

Northern Brahmans, 74 


QO 
Oliya Nagas, 15, 18 
Oraons, 19 
Oymanadu, 17 
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Padmavati, 7, 8 


Pandya, 15, 35, 36, 54 
Paramars, 9 
Parathavar, 15 
Patala, 3 
Patalika, 39 
Pattinathar, 70 
Pey Alwar, 44, 56 
Phallic cult, 23-25, 28 
Poigai, 45 
Puhar, 5, 14, 38, 39 
Puranas, 2, 3, 7, 9, 18, 28 
rr Bhagavata, 27 
ap Kirma, 27 
oe Linga, 19, 28 
es Skanda, 28 
- Vayu, 27 
Vishnu, 3 
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Ramagrama, 10 
Ramanaka, 13, 15 
Ramanuja, 74 
Ravana, 4, 10, 20, 26 
S 
Sakas, 27 
Sakkiyan, 41 
Sakti worship, 22, 23 
Sambandhar, 34, 64 
Sanchi, 9 


Sangham Literature, 30-32 


Pallavas, 8, 12, 14, 16-18, 27, 48, 49-52, 
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Sangham Poets with Naga names, 
17n 
Sankara, 62 


Satavahana, 10, 12 
Sekkilar, 72 
Séndrakas, 12 
Sindas, 12, 13 
Siruttenda, 62, 64 
Sisnadévas, 3, 19 
Sisunagas, 6 
Siva and Ant hill, 25 

», Lord of the Demons, 25 


», Himalayan attributes, 25, 27 


», in SanganrLiterature, 31 


», un-Aryan and uu Vedic, 27 


Snake cult, 21 
Sornagos, 14 
Spirit-worship, 21 
Sundarananda, 66, 67 
Sundarar, 68 
Siira Padma, 26, 32 

4b 
Takhis, 6, 7, 9, 22. 
Taraka, 26 
Taxila, 5, 22 
Temples, Tamil, 43 
Tévaram, history of, 64, 7] 
Tillai 3000, 60 
Tiraiyar, 16, 48” 
Tirumangai, 38, 45, 67, 70 
Tolkappiyam. 31, 44 
Tondai Nadu, 39 
Trilochana Pallava, 12, 48 
Tripurasura, 26 


1) 
Udyana, 5 
Ultipi, 3 
Uraga, 22 
Uraiytir, 14, 48, 66, 68 
V 


Vadugar, 16 
Vakatakas, 8, 9 
Vanchi, 31, 66, 68 
Védas, 1, 2, 19 
Veddahs, 21 

Vengi, 10 
Venkatam, 44 
Vidisa, Nagas of 9 
Visvasphani, 7 
Vritra, 3, 10 
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Worship, method of, 57-62 
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Yakshas, 26, 29 
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